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THE RED AND BLUE WAR OF 1909 


By LIEUT. WALTER M. PRATT 


EVER in the history of New 
England, if in this country, 
have military manoeuvres 
been held of the magnitude of those 
which took place from August 14th to 
21st, 1909, in Southern Massachusetts. 

Never before has so much time and 
money been ex- 
pended by the gov- 
ernment of the vari- 
ous. states whose 
troops participated. 
Never have the citi- 
zens of any district 
shown more interest 
in military affairs, 
and never in history 
have plans been kept 
so secret from citi- 
zens and _ soldiers 
alike. 

It is the first time 
in the history of mil- 
itary manoeuvres in 
this country that 
transports vere used 
and no permanent 
camps weie made. 
The manoeuvres 
were considered of 
sufficient importance for foreign na- 
tions to send military attaches, and the 
interest the entire country manifested 
was shown by the fact that over 
250 newspaper representatives accom- 
panied the troops, the majority com- 
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ing from states other than Massachu- 
setts. 

For weeks before the manoeuvres 
commenced the papers contained col- 
umns of contradictory information, the 
only official information given to the 
press was the date. Even the officers 
of the various out- 
fits did not know 
where they were to 
be sent until some 
forty-eight hours be- 
fore their departure. 

They were told 
that they were to de- 
fend Boston. War 
was supposed _ to 
have broken out be- 
tween the United 
States and a foreign 
power. The Navy 
was supposed _ to 
have been either de- 
feated or destroyed, 
or else lured away 
from the neighbor- 
hood of Massachu- 
setts. 

The War Depart- 
ment, at Washing- 
ton had received information that a 
fleet of transports, escorted by a naval 
force, was approaching New England, 
bringing 10,000 troops with the idea of 
seizing the forts of Boston from the 
land and that the objective point for 
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the transports was somewhere from 
Buzzards Bay to Salisbury Beach. 

The object of the manoeuvres was to 
show just how hard or easy it would 
be for invaders to land from ttansports 
and push forward inland for the cap- 
ture of Boston as a basis of supplies, 
and to determine, if possible, whether 
it was imperative that more ccast bat- 
teries and men be added to the Massa- 
chusetts coast. 

The defence of Boston was given 
over to the Massachusetts Militia, with 
the General officers of the National 
Guard in command, while the invad- 
ers were commanded by regular army 
officers. 

The manoeuvres were in charge of 
General Leonard Wood and General 
Witherspoon of the U. S. Army, with 
Brig.-Gen. Wm. A. Pew, Jr., M.V.M., 
in command of the defence; Brig.- 
Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, head of the 
Army War College in Washington, in 
command of the invading force. 

Under General Pew there were the 
2nd, 5th, 6th, 8th and goth regiments 
of Infantry, the corps of Coast Artil- 
lery, the 2nd Battalion representing 
the Ist and 2nd corps of Cadets, a 
squadron of Cavalry consisting of 


Troops A, B and D, M.V.M., a battal- 
ion of Field Artillery composed of Bat- 
teries A, B and C, and the Signal and 
Ambulance Corps consisting of one 
Company each. 

The invading forces consisted of the 
District of Columbia, 1st Fieid Battery, 
Ist and 2nd Regiments Infantry, 
Ist separate Battalion of Infantry 
(Colored), Ambulance and _ Signal 
Corps, Connecticut Ist and 2nd 
Regiment Infantry, Troop A, Bat- 
tery A and a Signal Corps. The New 
York 7th and 14th Regiments Infantrv, 
22nd Regiment of Engineers, Squadron 
A, Ist and 2nd Company Signal Corps, 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd Battery of Field Artil- 
lery, the New Jersey Squadron of Cav- 
alry and the roth U. S. Cavalry 
(Colored). The latter famous for their 
work at San Juan and in the Philip- 
pines. 

Before the manoeuvres much criti- 
cism was expressed by the general pub- 
lic at the war department for ordering 
the militia on so strenuous a tour. 
“Why,” said they, “it is absurd to ex- 
pect citizen soldiers to go from the 
offices and workshops into the field 
and rough it with the regulars.” But 
no complaints were heard from the 
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citizen soldier; he was pleased and 
keen about going, and as the time drew 
near became impatient to start. So 
enthusiastic were most that they gave 
up Saturdays and Sundays for weeks 
before the appointed date, and com- 
panies of infantry could be seen on 
practice marches all over the state. 
The men themselves trained and did 
what they could to get in the best 
physical condition, for they knew the 
manoeuvres were to be “no boys’ play,” 
but would involve miles of marching 
over fields, through meadows, swamps 
and forests with sandy soil to make it 
harder. The manoeuvres held this sum- 
mer would have been impossible a few 
years ago. But the second lire of de- 
fence, as the regulars now term the 
National Guard, is a very differ- 
ent proposition from the _ militia 
of old. In the olden days mus- 
ter, as it was then called, was nothing 


but a week’s vacation. To-day it is 
work, work, work and then more work. 

In the olden days enlisted men took 
along trunks filled with fancy uniforms, 
cot Leds, a case or two of beer and, 
possibly, a man to do the dirty work. 
In those days there were tents to sleep 
in and the meals were served ‘n a mess 
hall, dress parades were held and their 
lady friends attended. How different 
it is to-day and how much more inter- 
esting and instructive. An enlisted 
man takes one uniform, usually made 
of khaki, which he wears. He camps 
where he happens to be at niglit, sleeps 
in his clothes on the ground with noth- 
ing but a rubber blanket between him- 
self and “Mother Earth.” He may be 
covered by a Pup tent, but more often 
by the sky. Everything he takes is 
carried on his back. Instead of dress 
parades and drills, with  galle- 
ries of admiring women, he _ has 
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sham battles and out-post work. In- 
stead of mess halls, with an elaborate 
bill of fare, he sits on the ground and 
eats regular army haversack rations, 
which consist of 12 oz. of bacon, 16 oz. 
hard bread, 1.12 oz. of coffee roasted 
and ground, 2.4 oz. of sugai .16 oz. 


ee 





salt, .02 oz. of black pepper, or, possi- 
bly, only gets an emergency ration. 

The Dick Bill has revolutionized the 
militia of this country. Before it went 
into effect a large percentage of the 
enlisted men would have been unable 
to participate in so strenuous a cam- 
paign as the one held this summer if 
for no other reason than their physical 
condition. 

The physical examinations to-day are 
strict, come at frequent intervals and 
are carried out to the letter. Under 
the new law the militia, or more cor- 
rectly, the National Guard, is a part of 
the U. S. army. The un:forms are 
identical with the exception of the 
collar device. The equipment is the 
same. ‘The government appropriates 
more money and expects more of the 
state. The President now has the 
power to order any military organiza- 
tion out and send it wherever it is 
needed. 

The manoeuvres were not, as many 
wrongly supposed, for the sole pur- 
pose of hardening the militia man to 
campaign work. The principal object, 
as already stated, was to test the de- 
fence of the Massachusetts coast, but, 
secondly, they were to accustom the 
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officer from the highest to the lowest 
rank to handle large masses of men. 
The increase of men under aa officer’s 
control tests his ability and quickly 
shows the line at which he ceases to be 
an effective commander. 

The manoeuvres were largely devised 
for the purpose of bringing officers face 
to face with conditions involving hand- 
ling of large bodies of men, and the 
results achieved indicate that certain 
officers are qualified for advancement 
while some command as many men as 
they will ever be capable of handling. 
They were of especial value to the 
Commissary and Quartermaster’s de- 
partments. The test was a severe one 
but proved that, with an occasional 
exception, these departments were 
commanded by efficient men. 

Although the manoeuvres were from 
the fourteenth to the twenty-first, 
many of the troops were on duty ten 
to fourteen days. The roth Cavalry 
left Fort Ethen Allen, Vt., on the tenth, 
the District of Columbia troops left on 
the eleventh, while Battery A, of Bos- 
ton, and the New York troops, started 
on the twelfth. It was not until Fri- 
day, the 13th, that the invading force 
commenced to land at New Bedford. 
On the afternoon of that day the 


United States army transport, Kilpat- 
rick, loafed up Buzzards Bay at a five- 
knot gait, felt her way up the Acushnet 
River and made fast to a pier at New 
3edford,*closely followed by the Puri- 
tan and Pilgrim. 

The city had been all “agog” for two 
day, as well she might, as the scenes 
were such as any American city seldom 
sees and New Bedford considered her- 
self remarkably fortunate to be able to 
witness the spectacle. 

All the afternoon the moving troops 
filled the narrow streets, w'1i'e bulky 
auto trucks of the quartermaster’s de- 
partment rumbled back and forth as 
they moved commissary supplies and 
ammunition to the front. Crowds 
stood in gaping wonder at the 
strange and interesting sights, win- 
dows and_ roofs were’ crowded, 
every available place from which a 
good sight of the soldier could be ob- 
tained was filled. Many had dreamed 
of such things but had never expected 
to see them, at any rate not in the 
staid old thoroughfare of their town. 

Somehow, order gradually came out 
of the chaos of boxes, stacked arms, 
cavalry horses and mixed companies cn 
the water front and shortly after three 
o'clock the troops began to move in- 
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land. The route of marchled through the 
northern end of the town and out into 
the country, and finally, bit by bit, the 
long line of infantry, cavalry and ar- 
tillery was broken into segments and 
sent into various fields for temporary 
camps, and when the sun came up on 
Saturday morning, General Bliss’s Red 
Army was ready for its advance on 
Boston. It also found General Pew 
and his Blue Army on its way to the 
front and when night came its line of 
defence extended from ‘Taunton to 
Plymouth, over seventeen miles. On 
the extreme left was the goth infantry 
then the 8th and 5th, forming the Ist 
Brigade at Halifax; then came the 
Provisional Brigade at Division head- 
quarters, including the Ist and 2nd 
Corps of Cadets, Troop A, Batteries A, 
C and D at Robin Pond. The Ist 
Brigade, made up of the Coast Artillery 
Corps, 2nd Regiment and 6th Regiment 
at Paper Mill Village, nea: Bridge- 
water, with Troops A and D at Scot- 
land. 

Saturday night was one of the cold- 
est of the summer and the soldiers of 
both: armies were too cold to sleep 
much, but lay shivering all night, and 
were only too glad when reveille blew 
at four o’clock. 

On Sunday the Brigade camps were 
spread out, each sending a battalion of 
infantry several miles South. The bat- 
talion, in turn, sent squads and com- 
panies to patrol and reconoiterallroads. 
The 3rd battalion of the 8th Regiment, 
under the command of Marer Perry, 
was advanced as far South as South 
Halifax. 

The movements of the invading Red 
Army on Sunday consisted of a simple 
advance and at night it camsed South 
of Lake Assawampsett and Long Pond. 
During the day miles of wire had been 
laid in advance toward Taunton and 
cavalry and bicycle scouts were sent 
off in that direction, giving every in- 
dication that General Bliss intended to 
strike the Blue Army’s right flank. 

Waiting several hours the next morn- 
ing, apparently with the idea of giving 
General Pew an opportunity to act 
upon the information which his scouts 
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brought in, General Bliss suddenly 
shifted his forces some ten miles East, 
sending his cavalry directly North to 
capture Middleboro. The cavalry 
scouts ran into the point of the advance 
guard of the 8th Regiment about a 
mile North of Middleboro at eleven 
o'clock and were fired upon. hey did 
not realize at the time that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the BlueArmy, Gov. 
Draper, was in the saddle within a short 
distance on his way to town, or, possi- 
bly, they would have attempted to have 
captured him. As is was, both parties 
made a hasty retreat. The shcts, how- 
ever, brought up the Ist battalion of 
the 8th Regiment, who entrenched on 
Pratt’s Hill, just out of the town, which 
they held until nearly one o’clock, when 
the roth U. S. Cavalry charged the hill, 
re-enforced by the New Jersev Cavalry 
and the Connecticut bicycle squad. It 
was almost history repeatiug itself. 
There was San Juan again, even to 
Richard Harding Davis, who arrived 
just at the essential moment and con- 
tinued to be in the thick of all the 
battles during the entire week. 

Of course, the battalion of the 8th 
was driven back, but they retired in 
good order with small loss. 

At night the invading army had ad- 
vanced about seven miles. Its ad- 
vance force was in possession of Mid- 
dleboro and its main army was located 
at Rock, about eight miles South of 
the city. General Bliss stated that he 
had suddenly changed his plans and 
advanced on the right flank because 
General Pew had gone to the trouble 
of blowing up several bridges in the 
path. 

As night closed in the drizzling rain 
which had been coming down from 
time to time during the day turned 
into a downpour and added to the dis- 
comfort of the preceding nights of 
chilly atmosphere. During the even- 
ing the streets and hotels of Middle- 
boro were crowded with soldi-rs, sight- 
seers and war correspondents, the 
latter really forming a third army; 
every paper in Boston and New York 
having from two to fifteen men repre- 
senting it. They were here, there and 
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everywhere, some went into battle in 
automobiles, others in the saddle or a 
carriage and many others walked. 
Wet or dry, hot or cold, they were 
never absent, and even the soldiers 
themselves realized before the week 
was out what the men with red and 
blue bands about their arms did in 
order that their friends at home might 
hear of the manoeuvres. ‘There was 
no rowdyism or ill feeling between 
soldiers and citizens. The natives of 
the district through which the soldiers 
marched extended cordial greetings. 
Flags were displayed from nearly every 


farm house and both armies were 
cheered all along their marches. The 


kind acts shown were too many to 
mention. All night long the rain came 
down in sheets. When the two armies 


pitched their camps, green soldiers lay 
down to sleep in pools of water and 
sentries had hard work lifting their 
feet in waterlogged shoes. 


The next morning more than one 
soldier repeated Sherman’s famous 
aphorism as he pulled himself together 
and fell into line at four o’clock, with a 
north-easter, the worst for many a 
month, threatening to blow away the 
camp. Shortly after five the Red Army 
advanced with a screen of cavalry 
thrown out on its left. This cavalry 
soon encountered a Blue force at “The 
Green,” two miles north of Middle- 
boro, which finally fell back on the rise 
outside of the little hamlet of Eddy- 
ville. Here for three hours Colonel 
Sweetzer’s regiment, the 8th, lay in 
the slanting drive of the raiai and fired 
from behind solid stone walls and 
mossy headstones of the o!d grave- 
yard on the hill, and held at bay the 
entire strength of the Red Army. Just 
as the 8th was about to retreat before 
the fierce attack of the 7th New York, 
the Battery A machine guns got into 
action. This required the Red Army to 








hold up until its field artillery could be 
brought up and put the machine guns 
out of business. After this there was 
nothing to do but retreat in good order 
and at one o’clock the Red Army had 
an advance of eight miles to its credit. 

As night approached it found the 
men of both armies drenched to the 
skin and facing a tough proposition. 
Not a dry spot in or near the camps 
was to be found and, in most cases, the 
blankets, that the soldiers were to 
throw over them, were as wet as was 
their clothing. The weather was cold 
and it was still raining in torrents. 
However, the men were pretty well 
exhausted after the long march in the 
rain with water-soaked coats on, Pup 
tents and blankets rolled horse collar 
about their necks and so slept in spite 
of the existing conditions. For two 
days and a night it had rained without 
let up. All the roads had been con- 
verted into quagmires and the camp- 
ing places of the troops had become 
really unfit for the pasture of horses. 
The men themselves were not only 
wet and tired but they were bruised 
and footsore and, in many _ cases, 
actually suffered. 

The Red Army camped _ between 
Plympton and North Carver and the 
outlook for General Pew was bad. It 
seemed as though the Red Army had 
got the jump on him, but he was 
cleverly concentrating his army with- 
out taking the press into his confidence. 

On Wednesday morning the rain was 
still falling, but after a while the sun 
came out, only to be followed by more 
rain. Although the men from both 
sides had a bad night they appeared 
contented even though they were still 
wet to the skin. 

There were repeated skirmishes as 
the Reds advanced. General Bliss’s 
main body was marching «directly 
North over the road which leads from 
Plympton to Bryantville, by way of 
Monponset Pond, while on a parallel 
road he had a line of defence from 
which a cavalry screen was thrown 
out. His idea was to engage the Blue 
Army at every cross road with his de- 
fence, and under the impression that 
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it was the advance of his main body, 
hold them until his real main force had 
got a good advance. It was a clever 
scheme and worked beautifully at first 
and General Bliss in this way really 
succeeded in getting around the Blue’s 
left flank. 

The Red Army won most of the skir- 
mishes during the morning and would 
have won the battle of Halifax at noon 
but for the timely arrival of Colonel 
Thomas Talbot and the Ist and 2nd 
Corps of Cadets, which was just 
enough of a re-enforcement to check 
the advance, and at one o’clock, which 
was the time hostilities ceased, each 
day, General Pew’s army was holding 
its own. 

The Blue Army had been scattered 
over twenty to thirty miles of defensive 
line owing to the uncertainty of where 
the attack would be made,and on Wed- 
nesday night few expected that Gen- 
eral Pew could rally his forces in time, 
and the press of the country announced 
in headlines that it was defeated and 
Boston, theoretically, was captured. 
They did not know General Pew, nor 
foresee the masterful way in which he 
was to concentrate his forces. It took 
long and fast marches which astounded 
the Red Army. Even the regular army 
officers and the foreign attaches were 
amazed when, on Thursday tnorning, 
they found the Blue Division Head- 
quarters at South Hanson, with its en- 
tire army massed about it. 

For four days the Blue Army had 
given way against the on-slaughtering 
of the enemy, and for four days they 
had been credited with defeat. They 
were not defeated; it was part of their 
game to fall back until their army was 
ready. They were now rea iy and in- 
stead of waiting to be attacked they 
made the advance. 

At six o’clock in the morning the 
battle of Bryantville took place. As on 
previous days, General Bliss sent a 
force at the Blue Line while his main 
army proceeded North. The tst and 
2nd District of Columbia Infantry 
turned into Bryantville with instruc- 
tions to hold their ground, if possible, 
until eight o’clock, at which time the 
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army would be at North Pembroke, but 
General Pew, to use a slang expres- 
sion, “was on,” and leaving a small 
force to fight it out with the District 
of Columbia troops, he sent a battalion 
of the 2nd Infantry and Battery C by 
a short cut through Oldtown, 
Furnace and Great Sandy Ponds 
to Hanover Four Corners’ while 
the 8th regiment and Battery A 
were sent double time by way of South 
Hanover, followed slowly by the bal- 
ance of the army. Engineers were sent 
ahead in automobiles to blow up the 
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bridge over the North River and thus 
cut off the Red Army, but before this 
could be done they were driven back 
by the advance guard. At about ten 
o’clock the 7th New York, which was 
in advance, met the battalion of the 2nd 
at Four Corners. A sharp fight en- 
sued and just as defeat for the Blues 
was pending the 8th came up on the 
run, having come some six miles at 
double quick. They turned the battle 
and drove the 7th back over the rail- 
road track. ‘The 14th New York rein- 
forced the Reds and the 9th was added 
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to the Blues and so the engagement 
became general. 

At one o’clock the Red Army had 
been obliged to call back the toth 
Cavalry from its dash to Boston and 
was in such a position that they could 
not have possibly moved on without 
four or five days more of the hardest 
kind of fighting. Their men were 
bunched in Hanover, while Battery A, 
from a position a mile away, was send- 
ing three-inch projectiles into the town 
at a rate that meant annihilation. ‘To 
all who were witnesses there was no 
question but that the battle of Hanover 
was a decisive victory for the Blues. 

At one o’clock the war was over, as 
Friday and Saturday were required to 
get the troops home. No decision was 
made and probably none wil! ever be 
reached. Unofficially many of the Um- 
pires expressed themselves as believ- 
ing the Blue Army won. General Bliss 
did not reach Boston in the time speci- 


fied and at the end it was a question if 
he ever could have. 

General Wood expressed himself as 
greatly pleased at the showing of all 
concerned, and stated that ke consid- 
ered the manoeuvres of more value 
than any that had ever taken place in 
this country. 

The manoeuvres showed the coast 
well protected and made doubly plain 
the fact that Massachusetts needs more 
Cavalry. While they were of immense 
value to the officers they were equally 
instructive to the men and gave them 
more knowledge of army life than they 
could have learned at State camps in 
years. 

On Friday the Red Army embarked, 
with the District of Columbia troops 
going on to Boston for a short visit, 
while the other outfits returned direct. 
Saturday the Blue Army disbanded and 
the War of the Invasion of Boston was 
at an end. 


TO BEVERLY* 


By B. R. BULKELEY 


Fair spread thy fame, O City, spread apace 
A nation’s breadth to gird, 

Strong as the deeds which do thine annals grace 
And patriot hearts have stirred. 


Thy far-off early years meant strenuous life, 
Yet shaped the common weal 

Pillared in righteousness through many a strife,— 
Thy weal so pillared still. 


When crises in the colonies befell 
Large part thou hadst to bear; 

And who would fame of Flower of Essex tell 
And mention not thy share? 


Put on thy strength and beauty now and grow 


Minding thy heritage ; 


The highest welfare of thy sons to know,— 
Be that ambition’s gauge. 


So with high aims thy progress will be blessed 
With true and steady tread, 

As now thou puttest on thy garments best 
To greet the Nation’s Head. 


*Read at the First Parish Church, Beverly, July 4th, in honor of President Taft's presence, and omitted 
from the account of ‘Old Beverly,” in the August issue of the New England Magazine. 








A HUNTER’S 
EL DORADO IN BLACK AND WHITE 


By CHARLES EVERETT BEANE 


With Illustrations by Roland C,. Butler 


HERE’S Carville hik- 
ing along the trail 
and—Great Smoke! 
pipe off the pack 
on his back! Looks 
like it weighed a 
ton! Makes your 
load talk like 

feather language from an air ship, Jack. 

All the way I'd fit with that burden 

would be to furnish the grunts. Ship 

ahoy! How’s she heading?” 

“Straight up in the air and over the 
mountain to Spring Lake,’ came the 
laughing reply, as the husky chap ad- 
dressed turned around a big boulder, 
swung his freight—an entire hind quar- 
ter of beef—to earth and vigorously 
mopped his brow with an ample ban- 
danna. 

“Sandow has nothing on you, John. 
Sure you haven’t horns, hoofs and tail, 
as well as all the meat in that bundle? 
Clyde is restless as a wiggle worm in 
a rain barrel under a forty-pound pack 
and looks ready to pass away when 
he even thinks of yours. What do you 
know about that after a week’s feed, 
such as you have given him?” 

“Took several years of it to put me 
right, Jack, so there’s hope for him. 
Better turn back and get another 
seven-day bracer. What’s the rush? 
Don’t think you know where more en- 
trancing scenic gems abound, do you? 
T haven’t grown accustomed to seeing 
you about my camps yet. You'll feel 
kind of homey if you stay longer.” 

“Wouldn’t be ready to leave if we 
hung on all summer, but, delightful as 
this country is, its not the whole Dead 
River region and we must hike along 
or build winter quarters before we're 
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half around. Our cameras have rub- 
bered your attractions in part, we have 
eaten your salmon within twenty min- 
utes of their capture on the fly, your 
deer have paraded for our benefit in the 
clearing across the lake and, with full 
appreciation of your splendid hospi- 
tality, we are off before we make you 
twice glad.” 

“If you’re game for a gamble, I'll 
put my camps against your time to 
prove I’ll continue once glad and no 
more. Glad you came and even better 
pleased that you remained, but if you 
must move, perhaps you should say 
good-bye to an old friend of yours,” 
and the genial fellow pointed along 
the mountain path. 

Stalking majestically toward them 
came a noble buck, head held high, as 
though challenging denial of his claim 
to premier rights in that particular 
part of the woods. Steadily advanc- 
ing with all the confidence born of 
freedom from molestation in close 
time, the beautiful animal disdained to 
step aside until within twenty paces, 
when he stopped, gazed full upon the 
trio, sensitively sniffed the air, stamped 
his hoof, and departed slowly, glanc- 
ing over his shoulder as he caught the 
double click of loaded cameras. 

“Can you beat it? Not content with 
rearing their imposing summits that 
the soft-breathed farewells of summer 
breezes may send emerald billows of 
evergreen rolling down their sides to 
the shores of one of the fairest of her 
innumerable lakes to be kissed across 
sparkling lips to you, Maine mountains 
bid their tenantry speed lovers of her 
outing delights, by the tender of such 
exquisite courtesies as that we have 
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just enjoyed. Fairyland could do no 
more in the way of manifestation of af- 
fectionate regard, nor could it provide 
fairer messen- 
gers. I have no 
doubt scores of 





eyes, innocent 
of guile, are 
upon us from 


leafy coverts to 
witness this 
faithful perfor- 
mance of na- 
ture’scom- 
mands. Au re- 
voir,my beauty, 
thanks for your 
interest and 


may you live 
long and pros- 
per.” With 


this pretty con- 
ceit, Jack turn- 
ed, wrung the 
hand of the ex- 
school teacher 
and, with many 
a backward 
glance at the sturdy figure waving 
adieus from the hill, he and his pal 
hit the trail for Flagstaff. 

It was early June of the present year 
and, in more senses than one, a rare 
day. A protracted cold period had 
loosed its hold upon the north woods 
at the imperative ultimatum of a sum- 
mer sun and promise was abroad in 
the land that the long-delayed sport 
of the season was hurrying toward 
realization. 

Waters heretofore high and icy now 
warmed and pregnant with dashing 
speckled treasures, lifted theit voices 
in invitation to fishermen’s delights 
and, at last, nature’s guests seemed to 
be coming into their own. 

Evenings must still be marked by 
gatherings about yawning, open fire- 
places where dancing flames fashioned 
themselves into weird fantastic shapes 
as they roared up the chimney, but 
after a day in the open, the sense of 
absolute comfort in the cabins was 
born of things like this. 

Morning broke clear and bracing, ap- 
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petites were sharpened by a little vig- 
orous exercise before welcome horn 
call announced the morning meal, and 
after a brief smoke talk, a twenty-five 
mile tramp on this day seemed any- 
thing but formidable. 

Bareheaded, clad in soft flannel shirts, 
thick woolen socks under slipper moc- 
casins and light rain-proof trousers; 
hunting knife and .38 calibre revolver 
were hung from strong belts and camp 
axes were swung from their shoulders. 
All the simple needs of woods comfort 
were contained in army packs properly 
adjusted in such fashion as to forbid 
chafing, the outfit weighing inthe neigh- 
borhood of forty pounds and mile after 
mile was cut out of the foreground and 
thrust behind before the rising tem- 
perature slowed down their pace. 

Never willing to admit weariness, it 
was, however, noticeable with what 
alacrity packs were dropped upon the 
bottom of the power boat at Flagstaff, 
while a long breath and gentle shrugs 
of tired shoulders gave mute evidence 
to welcome relief from burden bearing. 
If you consider it an easy proposi- 
tion to break into the pack-carry- 
ing game, there are people who will 
doubt the yarns you may spin regard- 
ing long tramps under any respectable 
weight, until several days have found 
you ready to negotiate distance. Ever 
try it? Shake. 
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Three miles of plugging motor and 
the landing at the beginning of the 
rough road was reached in good sea- 


son to pack all belongings except 
cameras under the buckboard seats 
and get away in the lead for a 
lunch under the trees, to which 


myriads of mosquitos considered them- 
selves cordially invited. Upon notifica- 
tion of their intention to take part in 
the festivities, exercises in their honor 
were the order, consisting of liberal 
applications of oil of citronilla and 
sweet oil in the ratio of one to three. 
Beginning well within the hair line 
about the face, this preparation, put 
on in thin quantities with due regard 
to the aversion of lips and eyes to the 
lotion, formed a barrier across which 
the little songsters could not come with 
impunity. The staccato notes of their 
discontent after a happy flight in the 
direction of the dainty morsel pre- 
sented by your anatomy had ended in 
discomfiture, linger yet as pleasant 
memories if you have been there. 
Lunch over, our friends set their 
faces against an eighteen-mile hoof- 
fest into King and Bartlett, with dis- 
appointed pests hanging on wherever 
they could find room away from the 
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forbidding odor that made them dizzy. 
“One hundred and sixty three thou- 
sand, seven hundred and seven on your 
back, Clyde—count ’em, 1603,707—that’s 
right. Your blue shirt is brown with 
them,” and it was even so. They were 
taithful in their attendance until 
Spencer Stream was crossed, but here 
they drew the line at the hither shore 
and probably traced out the blazed 
trail on the back track to Flagstaff 
Pond. Some few were found further 
north, but skeets don’t count when 
they can be reckoned in numbers less 
than a few thousand to the individual. 
Of course, you have noticed these and 
black flies; yes, and mingies are always 
most in evidence where the fishing is 
best? Facts are stubborn things, eh? 

“Hello, partner! Are you hammer- 
ing our back trail?” was their greeting 
from a two hundred pounder who 
stood beside a rough table in front of 
the door of a log cabin at the end of 
Spencer dam. The open door gave 
vent to an appetizing odor of good 
cooking. A nearby buckboard, at the 
pole of which stood an able-bodied 





pair of white horses, had been their 
conveyance from Blakeslee. 
“Not to-day. 


It looks like we had 
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our work cut out for us to make King 
and Bartlett before we take a good 
soaking unless I am fooled by yonder 
clouds. Gee! but those trout smell 
moreish. Not one left? Loan me that 
rod and I'll soon get a mess from the 
pool over there.” 

This proved an easy task, for square- 
tails of half a pound weight came 
readily to the fly and in ten minutes a 
half dozen were in the pan, well on 
their way to that place from which no 
trout ever returns. 

While casting be- 
low the dam, Harry 
Pierce’s buckboard 
appeared on the 
south bank of the 
stream and plung- 
ing into the quick 
water where depth 
was to the body of 
it, two husky ani- 
mals drew it across 
a rocky  fording 
place, scrambled up 
the opposite bank 
and, with much 
creaking and clat- 
tering, the outfit 
passed along the 
way north. 

“Guess I’d as 
soon walk across 
the dam as take a 
chance that way,” 
remarked Clyde. 
“Driver had to 
stand on the seat, with everything afloat 
under him. I'll bet your mackinaw is 
a bit damp around the edges, Jack.” 

“Nothing I have with me _ is 
too good for hard usage, you 
croaker. Can’t keep your hair parted 
and wear a_stand-up-dickey with 
patent leathers in this country. Any- 
body would think you had never 
smelled balsam for weeks at a time in 
the Maine woods with a fine prospect 
of eating your peck of dirt all in a 
bunch when I do the cooking. You’ll 
make less of those funny cracks when 
this tramp is over, for its a fairly long 
trail into camp and by no means as- 
phalt, though a good way from being 
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downright bad. You'll have a fine 
chance to break in those new mocca- 
sins before night.” 

“Then let’s get a move on. Your 
legs are longer than mine and I don’t 
like the way you swing them when 
you are rushing. Which road?” 

Direction from the driver: “First 
road to the left after crossing the 
stream and first trail to the right, down 
to Little King, where you'll find a boat. 
Go up the lake to the landing and cut 
off about three miles by taking a path 
from there to 
camp.” 

Pressing along in 
the wake of the 
buckboard rattle, a 
trail soon appeared 
and was so well 
travelled that they 
started that way 
and went half a 
mile before they 
discovered it ran 
parallel with Spen- 
cer Stream. 

“We’re in wrong, 
Clyde; this must be 
the trail to Dead 
River. Right-about 
face!” 

“Wish I’d hung 
back there till you 
got over investigat- 
ing. Another mile 
added to our hike. 
Got any more 
guesses?” 

“Guess you don’t know who ! am, eh?” 

“Who might you be?” 

“The man who always arrives sometime. 
You just paddle along on your feet 
handles and I won’t lose you. If you 
kick. P’ll duck you in the first spring 
hole.” 

“Huh! Never saw your name among 
those in the President’s cabinet. Show 
me.” 

“Will if you have your lamps open 
when we land. Just keep digging, 
that’s all.” 

The stride that fits Broadway must 
be made over for wood roads and it 
was no wonder that a dozen miles of 








new gait was beginning to make a 
little impression on muscles iittle used 
for ten months out of the year, espe- 
cially when hills and valleys alternated 
in quick succession, but they pushed 
on at fair speed. Occasionally when 
the grade was long, Clyde would give 
forth a yelp and declare that particular 
hill had no summit this side of the 
moon, and celebrate his error by droll 
remarks upon the beauty of the land- 
scape “nearer heaven than he ever ex- 
pected to be.” 

The object of this trip through the 
Dead River region was to get a line 
upon the game resources of that section 
of Maine’s happy hunting grounds and 
bring back pictures to provide illustra- 
tions for outing articles to appear in 
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‘‘lt WAS AN EASY MATTER TO APPROACH WITHIN SIXTY YARDS’? 





Tue New Encianp. No idea of kill- 
ing was entertained, for long experience 
had demonstrated the far greater 
pleasure of seeking close intimacy with 
the children of the wilds and repro- 
ducing them and their haunts for the 
enjoyment of those who are often 
denied the experience. 

By all odds the finest weapon for 
quick shooting is the snap-shot camera, 
unless it be the deft touch of pencil 
or brush under the hand of a nature 
lover. Yes, and the work is more last- 
ingly pleasing than that which lays 
game low at one’s feet. lacking the 
graceful life that made it beautiful. 

Killing for the sake of killing—never. 

Taking from the store of good things 
in the woods what one needs for the 
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support of life and health and when 
the meat is used, a trophy for den or 
dining-room—YES ; but in the great ma- 
jority of cases, bring back one of God’s 
best gifts, a beautiful picture, which 
you may be able to share with your 
friends as the result of confronting bits 
of paradise with pencil and pad or a 
sensitive plate or film. You have done 
no violence. You are the wo:ld’s bene- 
factor. 

Keeping then the real object of the ex- 
pedition constantly in mind, our friends 
were ever on the alert with cameras in 
hand, noting numberless signs and hop- 
ing to catch deer unawares, in which 
they succeeded in four instances, mak- 
ing exposures which, unfortunately, 
were a trifle undertimed on account of 
adverse conditions under the trees and 
increasing cloudiness. The climax 
came in a steady downpour of rain 
which lasted until away into the even- 
ing after arrival in camp. 

Watching carefully for the Little 
King trail, they soon came upon a note 
set in the crotch of a stick in the middle 
of the path: “No boat at this erd of the 
lake, keep on along the road,” znd with 
hearty appreciation of the driver’s 
thoughtfulness, it was not long before 
they reached one of the most complete 
outing establishments in the entire 
north country and were snugly quar- 
tered in a log cabin, not the least 
important provision for comfort in 
which was a cheerful open fire, before 
whose ruddy warmth wet clothing was 
soon dried. 

Let the storm rage, for does not the 
patter on the roof make merry music? 
What more conducive to contentment 
than the sense of rest well earned 
within a perfect shelter? What more 
soothing than this complete surrender 
to sympathetic oneness with nature’s 
moods? 

With nothing lacking to promote 
perfect satisfaction in material things, 
and a sense of fullness beneath the belt 
line that at first seemed superlative in 
degree as the result of tarrying too long 
at dinner, the evening swept along to 
bedtime with a running accompaniment 
of stories, songs and jests, that aided 
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digestion by provocation to incessant 
laughter. 

“Before we hit the hay, Harry, tell 
me, have you heard from ‘But,’ he of 
the artistic touch, keen good humor 
and all-round good comradeship that 
makes his presence more than wel- 
come?” 

“Not for three days since he left 
Beantown, on his way east. I’m ex- 
pecting him every minute.” 

“And here he is.” Into the charmed 
circle stalked a tall chap, dressed in 
woolens and black slouch hat. water- 
soaked and lame from riding horseback 
from Eustis. “By the ringtailed bob- 
cat that stole my best girl’s small 
brother, don’t let me hear anyone sug- 
gest any other way of coming in than 
on my tootsey wootsies next time. 
Bless that horse, he went down on all 
his fore legs when we crossed the 
Spencer and I took a header into the 
drink. Got up again and went down 
again—me on again, off again and al- 
most gone again, before he quit the 
overhand racing stroke. He’s a mud 
turtle, that animal. Ain’t I a washed 
drawing? See my finger pointing sky- 
ward? NEVER AGAIN!” 

When laughter subsided and the 
newcomer went out for a “spasm of 
eats,” Clyde turned to Jack with ques- 
tions regarding the outfit of easels, pal- 
etts, paints, etc., he expected to see pro- 
duced. “If he’s going to sketch good 
things on this trip, his paraphernalia 
must have been shipped in ahead, for 
he came empty handed to-night. I’m 
anxious to see some of his work since 
you say he’s so good. When will he 
be ready to move?” 

“Any minute. Metropolitan news 
work has taught him all that, and as 
for tools, a pencil or smut from a 
smudge kettle, with any old plain sur- 
face to draw upon is good enough for 
him. Why, I have seen him use fungus 
for a mixing board in lieu of a palette 
or a flat rock, and depend upon birch- 
bark for his canvas. You won't see 
him measuring proportions with a pen- 
cil gauge before his eye or fussing for 
a plumb bob. This man knows pro- 
portion and perspective, has a remark- 
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able grasp of the essentials in artistic 
composition from the right viewpoint. 
There you are. That’s ‘But.’” 

“That listens good to me. Why 
don't you save your films for other uses 
and get this Hunter’s Eldorado in 
black and white with his assistance?” 

“We'll try both and then choose, 
Bright Eyes. Now beneath that can- 
opy for yours before he comes back or 
there’ll be no sleep to-night. No birth- 
day parties the first evening in camp. 
Enough of those anon.” 

A half hour later, “But” found all 
quiet in Camp Granite State, two fig- 
ures in bed and his own cot inviting 
him. For a moment he stood await- 
ing some salutation which presently 
came in the shape of a smothered snore, 
then turned in with a muttered, “Don’t 
see anyone dispensing any oil of joy 
about here,” and went off to sleep with- 
out further protest. Several times dur- 
ing strenuous dreams Jack heard him 
ejaculate, “Whoa, you: mutt!’’ as he 
rode the trail once more. When jollied 
.about his lameness next morning, he 
retorted: “No wonder—rode all day 
and all night.” 

“Was that horse well broken to the 
saddle?” 

“He might have been—I don’t know, 
but I am positive J was broken on it. 
It seemed to me to have more bumps 
than a phrenologist’s dummy. I got 
rubbed hard on them all—that’s a 
cinch. Don’t talk about it—even 
thoughts on that subject hurt.” 

A fixture about King and Bartlett, 
both summer and winter without whom 
the place could never seem quite the 
same, is George Day, than whose wis- 
dom regarding this locality. there is 
none better. One has not to resort 
to strategy to secure information from 
him, it is always the real thing and 
may be depended upon. What more 
natural than that he should be asked 
to designate some spot most likely to 
furnish good models for the pencil? 
He immediately replied: “Porcupine— 
in that cliff on King and Bartlett 
Mountain. See them plainly through 
glasses. Like maggots in cheese.” 


Following this tip, after breakfast 
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was dispatched, the trio climbed the 
mountain to a position commanding a 
fine view of the face of the cliff which 
was about a hundred yards distant. As 
the warming rays of the sun penetrated 
the myriad holes that were there, the 
porcupine colony became very active, 
working in and out in all directions, 
until it required but a slight stretch 
of the imagination to transform the 
great mass into Day’s cheese and the 
tenantry into maggots. The place was 
fairly alive with them and “But” 
sketched to his heart’s content and 
to the infinite entertainment of the 
others as they saw his creations 
take on character and shape. Rough 
suggestions of background were filled 
in that night and really breathed of 
wild life, such a difficult, almost impos- 
sible, effect to produce when sketches 
are made in parks or zoos. 

To him who, in pure affection, steps 
within her portals and seeks to know 
her well, Dame Nature unbosoms her- 
self of her choicest treasures, gives 
them the right settings and properties 
and says to her admirer: “Do me jus- 
tice” With the spirit of the woods 
whispering in his ear and the added 
inspiration to be drawn from a never 
palling environment, could less be ex- 
pected? 

Upon approaching camp at the close 
of the afternoon, shouts and sharp 
yelps greeted them, while from all 
directions people were seen running 


toward the woodshed, armed with 
every sort of weapon from paddles to 
peavies. 


“What’s the fuss? Got a camp afire 
or has someone brought in a new 
barrel?” 

“Hedgehog in the shed! Hang onto 
those dogs! The pesky critters never 
know enough to let one alone and 
when they have their own way get 
peppered with quills. Funny what 
fools some dogs are. Had a bull ter- 
rier once that got stuck all over with 
those things and I had to haul his head 
down to a heavy staple in the ground 
and puli them out with forceps. He 
would let go a little howl when I’d get 
hold of an extra long one and every 
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time | pulled, the blood would follow 
the quill. Guess I extracted more than 
a hundred of those things and when | 
let Bill go, he just stood and looked at 
me with his tongue hanging out and 
his legs wobbling. 


“There, you bow-legged chump! 
Reckon that'll be just about enough 
porcupine for you until long after 
cherries are ripe, eh? You got yours 
good and plenty—now don’t be a hog; 
know when you have a feast and call 
it off,” was my parting shot at him, as 
he staggered back from a pail of cold 
water in the face and slunk under the 
barn floor. Would you believ > it ?—not 
three weeks went by before he tackled 
another, filled his face with the darts, 
some of which pierced his eyes and I 
shot him. Dogs have no sense with 
these bristling chaps. Even Irish must 
be kept away.” 

By this time the fierce-looking visi- 
tor was cornered and a love pat across 
the nose cut short his visions of fame 
among porcupines should he escape to 
tell the tale of his battle with humans. 
He was taken into the woods, buried in 
a deep hole and rocks were thrown on 
top of him to prevent the dogs from 
digging him up, for his power to make 
things unpleasant for them remains 
with him, even in death. That particu- 
iar specimen gave “But” a fine oppor- 
tunity to study anatomical detail, and 
he took advantage of it. 

“Taint often you are specially 
tavored as 1am. Rubbered them for a 
sketch all afternoon and now one 
throws out his chest and comes into 
camp to talk it over. It’s a great 
country with polite hedgehogs in it.” 

That evening at a “birthday party,” 
to which all men were invited, stories 
of all varieties pertaining to wood life 
were in order and the hours passed 
rapidly. Maurice, over in the corner 
near Fred Allen and a big E!k from 
Livermore, was finally importuned for 
a bear story, but showing unwillingness 
to contribute his experience, the camp 
proprietor did it for him. 

“One day last summer, Maurice 
started away for the spring up there on 
the summit, swinging frora a beam 
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across his shoulders two empty pails. 
At the top of the hill he started to fill 
them, when, to his surprise, he heard: 
‘Woof,’ from behind some_ bushes 
nearby. No ‘woofing’ should drive 
him from his work and he took a step 
in the direction of the sound, but 
brought up suddenly as he heard vig- 
orous scratchings beyond a big spruce 
and another emphatic ‘Woof.’ 

“Bear! shot through his mind, and, 
with one wild glance over his shoulder, 
he leaped to the road and charged into 
camp. George and | were patching a 
canoe when he tore along the trail, 
gasping for breath. 

“Seen a ghost? What’s biting you?” 

““Bear! Holy Smoke? — weighed 
four hundred pounds sure. Up there 
by spring—nearly got me—heard him 
grab at a tree and tear the bark all off 
just as I got away.’ 

“A bear as near as that in broad day- 
light—did you see him? 

““Did I see him—sure—no, I guess 
I didn’t, but he was a buster from his 
growl.’ 

““Come on, Irish,’ called Harry, and 
followed by his dog and all the men 
of the camp, he struck the uptrail. 
There at the spring was a puddle nine 
feet across and in the centre of it 
floated Maurice’s hat. In a frenzied 
leap from the farther side he had 
cleared the water and shed his head til- 
ing in mid-air—guess that’s going a 
few! I could find no trace of bear 
tracks, neither could Irish, so I smelled 
a large-sized polecat somewhere in the 
thrilling tale. Sure enough, one of my 
guides came along just then and stand- 
ing close beside Maurice, ‘wonfed’ sud- 
denly. The fugitive went right into the 
air and George grabbed him to hold 
him on earth and prevent a stampede, 
while we roared in unison at his 
panic. With a gasp of relief Maurice 
made a lunge at the guide and yelled: 
‘If you’re the bear, I'll be a bear killer 
right now in dead earnest if you'll tell 
me what music to have for your fun- 
eral. This game cost. me a_ year’s 
growth.’ 

“*Well, you’ll know what to expect 
of yourself if you’re ever up against the 
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‘THEY STARTED FOR THE FARTHER SIDE 
SWIMMING SIDE BY SIDE”’”’ 


real thing and that’s something. It 
ain’t a bad idea to remember that 
everything in the woods will run from 
you if you let it alone, unless it’s a she 
bear with cubs and even then she’s not 
looking for trouble,’ said Jack.” 
“Talking about bears, I got a little 
start myself last fall,’ remarked 
George. “I was on a buckboard down 
near the Kibby, along in the edge of 
the evening, and two other fellows with 
me, when the horses acted restless and, 
looking ahead, I saw what I touk to be 
a man walking in the road. He looked 
big to me, though at dusk one’s eyes 
are not to be trusted, still I was a little 
leary when I heard the clank of a 
chain as he turned off into the woods. 
“It was a big bear with a trap fast- 
ened upon his left forepaw and as his 
trail showed next morning, he had 
come along alternately dragging the 
clog, which had been broken off at one 
end, and holding it off the ground with 
his ether forearm. He had swung that 
thing against trees, stopped and torn at 
them in his rage until he had scarred 
numerous trunks along the way, mute 
evidences of his might when fierce with 
pain. It was a small job to run him 
down and hand him his finish in a 
dense growth of young spruces.” 
“Say, if you lads want some good 
stuff for pictures, I’d advise you to hot 
foot for the Kibby, since George has 
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spoken of it. Beaver and deer are 
about as thick as mud and you can’t 
lose. There’s a good camp right there 
and trout fishing galore. I'll take time 
off and go along if you say the word.” 

“Surest thing you know, Harry. We 
won't say—we'll yell. Will you make 
it to-morrow?” 

“As well then as any time for me. 
You need some strong arm chap to 
carry the truck. Suppose we whip the 
stream irom a canoe and keep quiet 
while we do it. I'll lay my head you'll 
see some pretty sights before night and, 
perhaps, after supper as well.” 

“Us to the lily whites then, for I 
know your early starts. Hate to ap- 
pear inhospitable to this bunch, but 
I’m about to wind up the clock, turn 
out the cat and forget this world. 
Good-night, old scouts. Come to my 
birthday to-morrow evening.” 

“How many of those do you have 
on this trip? That makes four since 
we left Ed. Grose’s hotel at Stratton. 
You're living too fast for me, Hank. 
Get on a freight train for awhile.” 

“Children don’t count, Clyde. You’re 
mussed up too easy for your own com- 
fort. Sand the rail, you’re slipping, 
you're slipping.” 

Along the Kibby there is a diversity 
of scenery that keeps one continually 
on the qui vive at the prospect of wit- 
nessing forest drama or comedy at 
every turn of the winding waterway. 
Here the shore slopes graduaily to the 
stream from light growth of popple 
and birch, there it breaks suddenly into 
high-banked margins, heavily over- 
grown with evergreen spruce or hem- 
lock. Skirting a bit of country of 
bolder character, Harry’s sharp eye, 
attuned to the harmony of woodsy 
shades, detected the light brown of a 
doe’s body against low waterside 
bushes as he peered through under- 
growth and silently motioned for cau- 
tion. Stepping to his side, “But” gave 
expression to a chuckle and smile of 
appreciation. Standing well into the 
deeper water, so that the flow barely 
cleared her belly, the mother deer 
posed quietly, watching, with apparent 
amusement, the eager attempts ofa 
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young fawn to secure its supper. 
Nothing noting of the advent of inter- 
ested parties, it was an easy matter to 
approach within sixty yards as our 
friends were down the wind from the 
game and their sensitive noses caught 
no warning scent. 

After “But” had roughly sketched 
suggestions for the finished picture, 
two snapshots were taken, one as the 
animals stood at ease and the other 
when a startled doe left her fawn for 
the forest depths at a conspicuous wave 
of Jack’s hand. ‘The little one saw 
nothing and remained in the water, 
jooking about and bleating for its 
mother, who was now invisible. 

“Walk up this road a little way and 
go quietly. The doe will circle and 
return to this spot as sure as we are 
three men and a boy. Steady, Irish, 
where are you, you beggar?” 

Just at their feet was a hollow log 
and as Harry gazed about for his 
terrier, a yellow nose pushed out from 


_the other end toward the road and 


remained rigid with eyes. glaring 
straight ahead. The object of his gaze 
became theirs, the doe returned and 
stared at her child in the stream. A 
quick glance about and failing to 
discover the causes of her previous 
alarm, she stepped softly down the 
bank, swam over to the fawn and 
together they started for the farther 
shore, swimming side by side. “But” 
sketched rapidly, the cameras got in 
their work and spattering muddy water 
in all directions, the pair of beauties 
legged it away through the woods. 

“Fish for supper, eh? Clyde, get busy 
and we'll soon have a fire going in the 
cabin. There’s one of the best places 
on the stream where the water breaks 
at the foot of the swift current. It’s up 
to Jack to use that new axe on some 
firewood and when you return with the 
finnies, ‘But’ will clean them for you. 
He likes the job.” 

“Dying for it and in it, that’s a pipe. 
Don’t catch onto a whale and fall in 
the drink, though. I have no use for 
water after my trip on the broncho.” 

Twenty minutes later he was down 
on his knees on a big rock in the 
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stream, cleaning a dozentrout Clyde had 
placed his trade-mark on. Harry watched 
his chance when “But” was rot look- 
ing his way and threw a rock into the 
water near him. Starting suddenly to 
look for his disturber, “But’ dropped 
one of the slippery trout, reached over 
for it quickly, lost his balance and fell 
full length into the drink, where he 
floundered, spitting his mouth clear of 
ihe Kibby and vowing vengernce upon 
the perpetrator of the crime. 

“You grinning hyenas !cok just 
alike to me and while | have my sus- 
picions who did that, I don’t suppose 
he’ll own up. Nix with that camera, 
Jack! You don’t illustrate any of your 
jokes at my expense,” but he was too 
late and his picture, all dripping from 
the stream, will help make him famous 
some day. 

“Guess you'll discover you’re in a 
prohibition state, where everyone has 
to learn to drink rain water, ‘But.’ 
You'll rust your iron constitution if 
you take too much both outside and in, 
though,” chuckled the Brooklynite. 

“Never mind the dousing-—I didn’t 
get it. There’s a subject for you, 
‘But,’ that will make you forget the 
stream.” 

Perhaps a couple of hundred yards 
north of the Kibby some very respect- 
able hills, showing bare ledges on the 
side next the water, formed a grand 
background for an interesting near- 
tragedy. Slinking along the edge of 
the ravine, a red fox could be seen 
approaching the resting place of a 
brace of grouse who seemed all un- 
mindful of his threatening tactics. 
“But” put the field-glasses on him and 
watched eagerly for detail, while the 
genéral outline could be plainly seen 
by his companions. 

That supper in prospective looked 
mighty good to Brother Reynold and 
one could almost see his mouth water 
as he gradually drew near and set him- 
self for arush. A long, graceful bound 
to the very edge of the cliff, but just 
a trifle too late, and all joined in a 
laugh at the manifest discomfiture of 
the hunter as he sat back on his 
haunches and gazed, longingly, at the 
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birds, booming their way down the 
valley with not so much as the loss of 


a feather. If ever there was a heart- 
broken fox, he was it. 

“Looks like a big night to me. We 
have illustrations enough now to satis- 
fy a man for a month’s travel, let alone 
four days. Did you say supper, Harry? 
I’m just a little hard of hearing when 
a man mentions grub. How in the 
dickens did you cook those fish without 
a frying pan? Boiled them? Who ever 
heard of that way of dishing them up 
and what do you eat on them?” 

“Lots of butter. Boiling them saves 
washing dishes and I do despise grease. 
They’re not so bad. Do I beat my 
wife’s cooking?” 

“Not you, sweetheart. Mrs. Pierce 
has a way of splitting them open and 
frying them flat that beats the world. 
Never ate such cooking as hers, in the 
woods or out. If you could find grid- 
dle marks on them, you’d swear they 
were broiled. That comes of having 
a red hot spider before she puts the 
fish in at all; eh, Harry?” 

“Camp secrets—can’t tell.” 

No one owned a better moonlight 
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night over any property in New Eng- 
land than the one upon which they 
gazed after supper and that is equiva- 
lent to saying there is none better in 
the world, for no territory can success- 
fully dispute New England’s claim to 
the best of everything if they have 
tested the question. The evening was 
one of those perfectly quiet ones when 
every little sound is magnified many 
times and seems very near when, in 
really, it is quite a distance away. 

Sitting on the back porch of the 
cabin with pipes alight, no one spoke 
for several minutes, the sense of per- 
fect peace blotting out all small talk. 
Away in the distance a wise old owl 
hooted, and immediately subsided as 
though ashamed of his silence-break- 
ing. A gentle splash in the stream told 
the tragic tale of a cannibal trout and 
a murdered fly. A soft rustling in the 
low growth suggested some prowling 
child of the forest taking a quiet peek 
at those silent figures with the visible 
breath. 

“Gee, that must have been a big 
fish,” ejaculated “But.” “I’d like to 
get him on the end of a silken line.” 
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“You'd have a picnic, you would. 
That's no fish, but beaver at work 
under that bank and there’s their 
house, see it—that mass of sticks close 
in shore—looks like a bunch of wreck- 
age.” 

“Me for a try at a sketch of those 
workmen,” and crawling on all fours 
to the edge of the bank, the artist 
slowly craned his neck at the busy 
family scene beneath him. Plainly 
visible in the moonlight, he was blessed 
with the unusual privilege of seeing the 
operations of three beaver, one large 
male, a female and a young one. The 
father was busily cutting away at a 
popple log on the beach, the mother 
worked on top of the house and the 
youngster was gamboling about in 
shallow water, occasionally diving 
into deeper places for the swim home 
again. Three beautiful specimens with 
those ridiculous tails. The frontis- 
piece of this issue is a faithful repro- 
duction of a very beautiful scene. 
Two days at Kibby Pond Camps, 


‘ located on a high ridge between the 


stream and lake, under the protection 
of the mountain of like name, were 
productive of many fine sketches and 
snapshots of deer, which became so 
common that Clyde was led to remark: 
“It looks too easy to get game. I’ve 
had chances to shoot a dozen deer 
within two days. What’ll happen 
when the sportsmen get here in Octo- 
ber?” 

“At the first crack of a hostile rifle, 
in open season, the denizens of the 
woods know it and when you see them 
at all they are likely to be on the 
jump. Deer know as well as you do 
when men are out for a killing with 
the sanction of the law, and realize 
they must use nature’s weapons in 
their own defense. Call it what you 
will, there is some subtle force in the 
killing fever that communicates a 
warning to game. 

“How often I have seen ducks peace- 
fully feeding until a hawk sailed into 
view across the horizon. They lifted 
their heads, gazed long at him, rose 
rapidly and scurried down the wind at 
sixty miles an hour. 
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“Another day and they feed without 
anxiety when a hawk appears after 
taking that one long look. What’s the 
secret? The first hawk was hungry 
and hunting a breakfast. They knew 
it by instinct. The second was not 
hunting food and they knew that. 
How? You tell. Many a good man 
will go home skunked this Fall, when 
we know the country is full of game 
by the evidence of our own eyes.” 
Three days after the return to King 
and Bartlett, but one day remained of 
the time allotted to this work and plans 
were laid to cross the four mile trail 
to Big Spencer Lake for a day’s try 
at togue, where the big fellows run 
to a weight of nearly twenty pounds. 
Passing Beck Pond, five deer were 
seen at once in the neighborhood of 
the trailside spring and two attempts 
to get them on the run proved abor- 
tive. Sport at the lake was entirely 
satisfactory, but no large game was 
in sight except at a long distance from 
the camp, where two deer swam the 
narrows. 
Toward evening, Maurice produced 
a mysterious bundle from his pack and 
put together a big jack lamp that when 
lighted threw a strong anc steady 
beam fifty feet across the trail to the 
canoes. Busy with a_ three-handed 
game of cribbage, no one noticed his 
movements until he asked: “Want to 
come for a sneak act on the lake?” 
“To the end of the world and be- 
yond me, bucko, if I couid see my 
hand before me,” answered “But.” 
“Something doing in the amen cor- 
ner,’ remarked Jack, as he caught a 
flash of light from the lamp. “Here’s 
the chance of your life to see some 
royal sport. Nota firearm with us, not 
even a knife, but if this sketchist will 
jollow the leading canoe I'll promise 
him some impressions worth putting 
on paper. Jacking deer at evening is 
fine fun, as they come down to drink 
and they will gaze at the new brand 
of lightning when the light is in their 
eyes, wondering why it does not flash 
and go out. In you go and we'll keep 
close to shore with not even a whis- 
per from any of us. Sneak your pad- 
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dle back on the recover stroke. Clyde, 
and let Maurice handle the lamp. I'll 
take ‘But’ in my,canoe and keep him 
iust astern of you.” 

For a half-hour they drifted along 
like ghosts, Maurice bending low in the 
bow, carefully shrouding the light and 
listening intently for the slightest 
sound. This side of the cove at the 
nar1ows he opened the jack on a young 
buck, who caught a glimpse of his 
arm as he did so and fled among the 
trees. 

An hour passed and Jack whispered: 
“Nothing doing to-night,” when a 
warning gesture from Maurice caused 
him to catch his breath sharply and 
strain his eyes upon a big black ob- 
ject in the water just ahead and a little 
out toward the depths. 

Like painted craft the canoes lay 
motionless until Maurice was certain 
he haa the range, when he opened the 
jack full upon a remarkable picture. 
There stood a bull moose with antlers 
in the velvet, quietly pulling at lily- 
pads all about him. A surprised grunt 
and the giant sagged shoreward, 
changed his mind when he found the 
light staring him in the face and turned 


- toward the point. When he saw that 


ke had an unobstructed path to the 
woods, he deliberately wheeled half 
about and stood looking over his 
shoulder at the jack. 

“This is near enough for me, thank 
you—that beast might be an ugly cus- 
tomer if he didn’t like our looks, but is 
worth coming a thousand miles to see.” 

“Right, Clyde, and from here it looks 
better, for your canoe is in our line 
of vision as well as the giare of the 
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lamp and the big fellow with blazing 
eyes. There goes the monarch, and if 
you can reproduce this picture as J 
see it, you’re a wonder, ‘But.’ Get 
it for my den.” 

“It’s just as good as framed and 
hung there, old scout, my word for it. 
No man ever had a better chance to 
get every detail.” 

A few days since the exp,essman 
left a package at the door and the 
drawing from which the cut here 
shown was made is the fulfillment of 
the promise made on the jacklit bosom 
of Big Spencer, after midnight on that 
never-to-be-forgotten occasion. 

It was a glorious ending of a most 
successful trip through a delightful 
country and on the return to Stratton, 
where the Hotel Blanchard is the 
center of all things, a score of guides 
looked over these sketches and were 
unanimous in their expressions of ad- 
miration for the faithful portrayal of 
well-known conditions. A famous 
sportsman, who was deeply interested, 
remarked: “Who can father a doubt 
regarding the abundance of game in 
this sportsman’s Eldorado? Fairly 
alive with splendid specimens, though 
2 country may be, it is not by any 
means the rule that even tireless en- 
thusiasts can bring home the best of 
photographs as the result of instanta- 
neous snapshots. 

“But here is a country knowing no 
limit in its delights for the hunter, 
giving an artist so much leeway in the 
duration of his period of sketching and 
observation, that you have grandly 
succeeded in bringing home, ‘a hunt- 
er’s El Dorado in black and white.’ ” 
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CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 
WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


By ETHEL LOOMIS DICKINSON 


UNICIPAL, and civic art is 

an exceedingly fertile field 

for discussion, and one in 
which the citizens of the leading 
cities of America are becoming in- 
creasingly interested. It would be ut- 
terly impossible to treat adequately of 
the subject in a magazine article, but 
a few bits of history and of prophecy 
may be noted concerning this work in 
Hartford. First should be mentioned 
some of the clubs and societies which 
have co-operated actively and success- 
fully in the promotion of municipal 
welfare along the lines of civic im- 
provement. These are arranged alpha- 
betically and the names of the various 
presidents and secretaries given for the 
convenience of any readers who may 
wish to glean further information con- 
cerning them. 

Art instruction in the public schools 
is carried on under several teachers, 
each school district, including also the 
Public High School, having its own 
art instructor. These are organized 
under a Board of Directors. 

The Art Society of Hartford was or- 
ganized June, 1877, and incorporated 
March, 1886, with rooms in the Wads- 
worth Athenaeum building. Courses are 
offered in drawing from life and from 
casts, oil painting, water colors and 
pastels; also advanced courses in illus- 
tration, pen and ink sketching, and 
modeling. There are Saturday classes 
for teachers and such scholars as are 
unable to be present at the regular 
classes. Four days a week a costumed 
model poses for the Sketch Class. 
Among its lecturers it can number such 


men as Joseph W. Champney, William 
N. Chase and Walter Griffin. This 
school has sent scholarship pupils to 
the Boston Art Museum, where they 
have again taken scholarships entitling 
them to a period of study abroad. The 
managers are raising a fund for build- 
ing and endowment, and they hope 
soon to be able to possess excellent 
studios where all the classes can meet. ° 
President, Mrs. C. C. Beach; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Mrs. George G. 
Williams. 

The Arts and Crafts Club of Hart- 
ford was organized in January, 1903. 
This society has classes in metal work- 
ing and other arts-and-crafts work, and 
has given several very successful ex- 
hibitions. It has a shop and sales- 
room at 904 Main Street. President, 
Miss C. Louise Williams; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Claudia E. Ebbets. 

The Camera Club of Hartford is 
probably the oldest club of its kind in 
the country, having been organized 
February 18, 1885, and incorporated in 
1892. Its membership is some 75 or 
80. Its aim is the promotion of the 
art of photography in general, as well 
as among its members. To this end oc- 
casional exhibits have been held, toshow 
what work it has accomplished. It has 
co-operated effectively with other agen- 
cies in respect to the artistic side of 
civic development. President, Dr. 
Frederic S. Crossfield; Corresponding 
Secretary, Charles R. Nason. 

The Civic Club of Hartford, a 
women’s organization, dates from Jan- 
uary 10, 1895. Its membership is 
limited to 150. Its chief aim is to help 


The writer wishes to thank Miss Hewins of the Hartford Public Library, and those officers and 
members of the various Clubs, who have so kindly assisted in the accumulation of statistics regarding.them. . 
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the advancement of the city in moral 


and civic directions. Observing the 
plan in other cities, this Club conceived 
the idea of starting vacation schools 
here. It also established the public 
playgrounds and school gardens. While 
these were in the experimental stage, 
they were supported by this Club and 
by interested individuals, and when 
they. had been proved a success the 
city took them over. The Club is 
divided into numerous sections, such as 
the sections in charge of streets, 


schools, art, health, police court, and 
so on, the chairmen of which are mem- 
bers ‘of the board of directors. With 
the aid of other clubs and individuals, 
it has bought a number of photographs 
for circulation among the schools. One 
school exhibits them during the year 
and then sends them on to another. 
President, Mrs. Appleton R. Hillyer; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Charles 
T. Welles. 

The Connecticut Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, or- 
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ganized October 23, 1902, has its head- 
quarters in Hartford. President, W. R. 
Briggs, of Bridgeport ; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Charles O. Whitmore, of Hart- 
ford. 

The Connecticut League of Art Stu- 
dents was founded in 1888 and incor- 
porated in 1895, with studios at 92 
Pearl Street. This League originated 
in Hartford as “Mr. Flagg’s Night 
Class.” It meets three evenings a 
week. Its success was marked from 
the beginning and was soon formally 
organized, its object being to give in- 
struction to men who, because of ex- 
pense or employment during the day, 
were unable to attend a regular art 
school. The League is self-supporting, 
no salaries being paid to instructors 
or Officers, except that, if he desires, 
the treasurer’s dues are remitted. The 
dues paid by the men are only such as 
are needed to defray necessary ex- 
penses. President, A. J. Eaton; Cor- 
responding Secretary, T. F. Brubacker ; 
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Instructors: Drawing and Painting, 
Charles Noel Flagg, Robert B. Brande- 
gee and James Britton; Perspective, 
Professor Frederic R. Honey, Ph.B., 
and 1. H. Grant; Anatomy, Dr. Joseph 
E.. Root. 

The Hartford Art Club is a women’s 
organization, consisting of about 25 
members, some of whom are artists. 
They meet for the study of the differ- 
ent European Schools of Art, and kin- 
dred topics. For the last three years 
they have been engaged with the 
Italian school, and this year are giving 
their attention to the Spanish. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. L. English; Secretary, 
Miss B. L,. Franklin. 

The Municipal Art Society of Hart- 
ford was organized in 1904, its object 
being “to conserve and enhance in 
every practicable way the beauty of 
the streets, buildings, and public 
places of Hartford; to stimulate inter- 
est in the scenic, artistic and architec- 
tural development of the city; and to 
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encourage a greater civic pride in the 
care and improvement of public and 
private property” (The Constitution of 
the Society, Bulletin No. 1). 

It is governed by a board of direc- 
tors composed of eighteen members, 
elected at the annual meeting, and the 
Chairmen of the several standing com- 
mittees. President, John M. Hol- 
combe; Secretary-Treasurer, Henry 
Robinson Buck. 

The Wadsworth Athenaeum, while 
not a club, may well be mentioned 
here. This building, situated on Main 
Street, contains the rooms ci the Con- 
necticut Historical Society and of the 
Art school; and a Public Art Gallery 
which, having occupied its present lo- 
cation since 1842, is soon to be moved 
into the new Morgan Memorial build- 
ing, to be treated of later in this article. 
The Athenaeum was begun in April, 
1842, and completed in July, 1844. A 
large brick addition was built in Janu- 
ary, 1893, to accommodate the Hart- 
ford Public Library on the first floor 
and the Watkinson Library on the 


second, and adjoined by the library. of 
the Historical Society. The total cost 
of the Athenaeum buildings, including 
land and fence, was about $200,000. 

A proposal is under consideration for 
the iederation of all these organizations 


above mentioned. ‘This, if carried 
through, will prevent much working at 
cross purposes, and insure a greater 
unity of interest. Also, in the event of 
the accomplishment of this federation, 
a clubhouse will probably be bought, 
or built, which will adequately house 
these various societies. 

In Hartford there is, perhaps, as 
much natural beauty as in almost any 
other city of equal size. Foresighted 
persons have preserved many trees, 
even in the center of the city, and in 
places on the outskirts are thick woods. 
while all the residential streets are 
lined on both sides with trees. The 
ornamental and economical value of 
trees is, of course, a well-known fact. 
A stranger, introduced to Hartford for 
the first time and getting his first 
glimpse of it from the hills round about, 
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would find it difficult to believe that a 
city of 100,000 inhabitants nestled 
there among the greenery. 

The Municipal Art Society, numbering 
now some five hundred members, and 
the other societies already mentioned, 
are working valiantly, each in its re- 
spective field, to augment these natural 
resources. To make a city beautiful, 
convenient and healthful—all these 
compose the duties of such societies, 
and to accomplish it in harmony with 
the city officials and with the least 
possible expense to the city should, of 
course, be their aim; and with these 
ends in view large work has been un- 
dertaken and some really striking re- 
sults have been obtained. 

One thing under consideration is the 
selection and adoption of a uniform 
street marker which shall be both use- 
ful and ornamental. The present sign 
is metal, enameled black, with alum- 
inum letters about three inches high. 
While neat in appearance when new, 
these rust quickly and are not easily 


readable ‘rom a distance, at night they 
are quite illegible unless a street lamp 


shines directly upon them. It was 
proposed to find some type of sign 
which should be more satisfactory in 
both the above-mentioned respects, and 
at the same time be artistic. To this 
end the Committee on Street Fixtures 
and Advertising Signs, of the Munici- 
pal Art Society, opened correspondence 
with the city engineers of other large 
cities, at home and abroad, to ascer- 
tain what had been done in this line 
elsewhere. The inquiries invariably re- 
ceived prompt and kind attention, and 
sample street name-plates were sup- 
plied, and even in one case the model 
of a sign-post. Having a collection of 
this kind at hand, it was exhibited and 
the case presented to the public in 
open meeting, and finally to the Street 
Board. Asa result permission was ob- 
tained to erect six signs at such street 
intersections as the Committee should 
choose. The marker selected as be- 
ing in every way most suitable is of 
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ultramarine enamel with three-inch 
white block letters. 

In this connection also arose the 
question of the naming of new streets. 
Until recently the property owner cut 
his street to suit himself and named 
it after a like manner. We are told 
that great minds run in the same chan- 
nel, and it often happened that two 
streets in very different sections of 
the city received names phonetically 
similar or differing in no way but in the 
“street,” “avenue” or “place” portion of 
the appellation. For instance, there is 
Allyn Street and Allen Place, the for- 
mer in the very. center and the latter 
about twenty minutes by trolley out to 
the southwest; also Meadow Street 
(south) and Meadow Place (west), 
and, again, Park Street, Park Terrace 
and Park Avenue (south center, west 
and extreme northwest, respectively), 
besides numerous other instances. 

Now, under the amended charter, 
new streets are to be named in ac- 
cordance with a specific scheme, and 
their lay-out, etc., approved by the City 
Plans Commission before being adopted 
by the city, so much of this confusion 
will be avoided in the future. 

While street name-plates of suffi- 
cient prominence are at a premium, 
advertising signs in many cases run 
to the opposite extreme, particularly 
the electric ones. As everybody knows, 
no method of illumination and evening 
decoration offers more diverse oppor- 
tunities than electricity. But, like 
many other things of beauty, when 
turned to private ends it becomes a 
glaring nuisance. Competition enters 
in, and each sign-owner strives to out- 
shine his neighbor. And when flat 
signs, electric or painted, fail to attract 
attention, they are turned out end-wise, 
and there they hang, over the heads of 
the long-suffering populace, like the 
sword of Damocles about to descend. 
And, like the sword, they are apt to 
descend, with consequent loss of life 
or limb. The craze has spread from the 
saloons even up to one of the churches, 
though nothing more incongruous 
could be imagined than a church flying 
at its bow a blue and white electric- 
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bordered “beer-sign”! But Hartford 
has a city ordinance which reads, in 
part, as follows: 


“The following acts are de- 
clared to be acts of nuisance: the 
placing of any business sign, with- 
in the limits of any street of the 
city, otherwise than parallel to and 
against or as near as is convenient 
to the face of the building, wall 
or fence whereunto the same shall 
be attached.” 


The penalty for its violation is a fine of 
not less than $1.00 or more than $25.00. 
Prosecutions are being made on the 
basis of this law and results are being 
obtained, and there can be ultimately 
but one outcome. 

In line with this mode of advertise- 
ment may be mentioned the omni- 
present billboards. These have no re- 
spect for majesty of scenery or artistic 
beauty. Painted on rocky precipices in 
this country’s greatest mountain sys- 
tem are to be seen advertisements of 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and kindred things. Pop- 
ular disgust at such displays is steadily 
increasing. 

In the country natural beauty is de- 
faced or quite hidden from view by 
huge signboards. It gives one a dis- 
tinct sense of physical shock to come 
suddenly upon one of these multi- 
colored monstrosities in the midst of an 
otherwise peaceful and quiet landscape. 
Hartford has many of these nuisances 
within the city limits, but in the near 
future they bid fair to be reduced to 
the minimum. 

On the main artery of traffic between 
the center and the fashionable residen- 
tial “Hill” section was a towering 
“double*decker” signboard, and by its 
side one of ordinary proportions. 
These were eyesores for years, and, at 
last, was organized the United Com- 
mittee for Bill Board Regulation, and 
it began to agitate the subject. In this 
case the owner showed himself very 
considerate, for without being ap- 
proached personally he had them re- 
moved when he learned the general 
drift of public opinion. 
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A TOUCH OF NATURE IN A HARTFORD PARK 


At the corner of Pearl and Ford 
streets, and overlooking beautiful Bush- 
nell Park, is a row of very unattractive 
low wooden shanties. These had, until 
very recently, a fringe of billboards 
along their base,and were crowned with 
another along the edge of the roofs. 
In response to public opinion the com- 
mittee has been able to persuade the 
owner of the buildings and the lessee of 
the advertising privilege to remove 
most of these billboards, and a serious 
eyesore has thus been largely elimin- 
_ ated. 

On the roof of the building at “Ex- 
change Corner,” in the very center of 
the city, stood for a number of years 
a huge round sign, on which appeared 
the picture of a man, many times life 
size, mixing something in a glass, while 
large letters informed the shuddering 
watcher, “Highball. That’s all.” Most 
everyone thought it was quite enough, 
if not one too many. And so after 
much agitation by individuals through 
the public press and by the Municipal 


Art Society, the lease was not renewed, 
and great was the public rejoicing. 

This illustrates the power of public 
opinion. A bill has recently been 
passed which will at least restrain the 
use of billboards within the city limits, 
and it would be a very welcome depar- 
ture, here and in other states, if the 
outlying districts also could be pro- 
tected. 

Traffic in the city streets is becoming 
more and more congested as the city 
grows in size. It has been found nec- 
essary within two years to station 
policemen at five of the principal street 
intersections in order to protect pedes- 
trians while crossing, and also to en- 
force the rules of the road. The Mu- 
nicipal Art Society is agitating the 
question of locating isles of safety at 
such points. In order to arouse public 
interest in this subject, there has been 
held a competition, recently closed,— 
designs of isles of safety with electro- 
liers being submitted, for vote and 
adoption by the Society, and the suc- 
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cessful design is “to be presented to 
the city with the recommendation that 
it be adopted and reproduced from time 
to time,” as the need may arise. 
Hartford has a splendid park system, 
being surrounded by a chain of eleven, 
ranging from 2,85 acres to 663 acres 
in extent. Keney Park, the gift of the 
late Henry Keney, situated at the north 
end and partly in the town of Wind- 
sor, is the second largest park in New 
England, only the Metropolitan Re- 
serve, near Boston, having the pre- 
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Park, equipped with sand boxes, swings 
and other suitable apparatus. It is 
expected that this area will be doubled 
next season. 

Pope Park, in the west side factory 
district, has also a playground, and 
Goodwin Park at the Southwest a pub- 
lic golf course. The Board of School 
Visitors has the oversight of all these 
playgrounds. 

At Pope Park there is a gymnasium 
for children too old for sand boxes and 
swings. Day classes for the children 


be < 


THE LILY POND. 


cedent. It is largely in a state of na- 
ture, and is famous for its beautiful 
wooded drives and expanse of meadow- 
lands. 

Riverside Park, on the west bank of 
the Connecticut north of the bridge, 
was converted from waste meadow- 
land. Some eight years ago a play- 
ground was instituted here, which has 
proved of immense value to the con- 
gested East Side, which adjoins it. 

There is, also, a children’s play- 
ground at the East end of Bushnell 


and evening classes for adults have 
alike proved very satisfactory. 

This last year the City appropriated 
$600 to pay the salaries of four physical 
instructors in as many parks, this to 
supplement the work of one such in- 
structor in one park, formerly sup- 
ported by private contribution. 

In Colt and Riverside Parks are 
school gardens, assiduously tended by 
the youngsters, under careful direction. 

The total number in attendance last 
season on all the above classes of out- 
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CONDITIONS WITH WHICH CIVIC IMPROVEMENT BEGINS 


door work, including, also, the vacation 
schools which use the parks two ses- 
sions each week, was nearly 99,000. 

Located at Vine and Mather Streets 
at the North end, whither it moved 
this year from Riverside Park, is the 
Baby Hospital, presided over by trained 
nurses and under the supervision of a 
committee. of physicians. This has 
proved a godsend to many wee citizens 
of the East Side, who, without the care- 
ful nursing and fresh air of this tented 
ward would have yielded up their lives 
in an unequal struggle. 

A municipal building which shall 
have ample office room is now a burn- 
ing question in Hartford. The his- 
toric City Hall has been outgrown. 
Four sites, favored by the majority of 
those interested as being the most 
suitable among a possible nineteen, are: 
first, at the corner of Pearl and Ford 
streets, where now stands the row of 
wooden buildings referred to in an 
earlier paragraph, and, second, on the 
south side of Asylum Hill, west of the 
railroad tracks. If placed on either 
spot, it would be easily accessible from 
all parts of the city and especially from 
the railway station. If the former site 
were chosen, located as it would be, 
across the street from the Y. M. C. A., 


it would also form a handsome addition 
to the Bushnell Park group of build- 
ings, to be discussed later. Third, on 
Main Street, south of the Morgan mem- 
orial, and, fourth, on the corner of 
Pearl and Trumbull streets, this latter 
site to occupy practically all the block 
between Trumbull and Lewis streets, 
with the exception of the land on which 
stands the National Fire Insurance 
building. 

In this connection has arisen the 
question as to whether this building 
shall be a permanent structure, or plan- 
ned only for a term of, say, twenty- 
five years. It would seem as though, 
in view of the necessarily large outlay 
of money, it would be more economical 
in the end to secure a site on which a 
building suitable to serve indefinitely 
might be erected. 

Much building naturally has been 
going on which has added to the artis- 
tic beauty of the city, in which the 
Municipal Art Society has not had a 
direct hand. 

The new bridge, costing about 
$1,600,000, and called The Hartford 
Bridge, is one of the largest stone 
bridges in the world, being 1192% feet 
long, over all, and 80 feet wide, 60 
feet between curbs. 
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THE 


DEVELOP- 
MENT OF 


A GLIMPSE OF SPOT POND 


By FREDERICK W. COBURN 


LEVEN years ago Mr. William 

B. de Las Casas, the able chair- 

man of the Metropolitan Park 
Commission, wrote for THE NEw Enc- 
LAND MAGAZINE so entertaining and 
comprehensive an account of the Mid- 
dlesex Fells that any subsequent expo- 
sition, either of its charms or of the 
difficulties and prejudices amidst which 
it was created to be a breathing place 
for a community of more than a mil- 
lion people, is likely to involve repeti- 
tion and dilution. No one else, in all 
probability, has so sympathetically and 
so accurately described the delights 
that await the sojourner in a region of 
breezy uplands and glistening lakes, all 
within a ten-mile radius of the Golden 
Dome on Beacon Hill. Nowhere else 
have been brought together so many 
historical data concerning the Middle- 
sex Fells, beginning with the famous 
expedition of Governor John Win- 
throp in 1632 which gave a name to 
Cheese Rock and ending with the story 
of the earlier efforts of the newly ap- 
pointed Commission to accommodate 
to the needs of the populace using them 
the conditions in the woodland en- 
trusted to their control. 

There really remains only to add an 
occasional postscript to Mr. de Las 
Casas’ monumental contribution, to the 
effect that some one of the important 
steps scheduled in the popularization 
of this beautiful area have been taken. 

And one of these forward steps was 
made in the summer just passing. 
Heretofore one of the limitations of 


the wooded park—a defect which 
some, selfishly inclined, might regard 
as a virtue—has been a certain inac- 
cessibility. For fifteen years or more 
the Fells have been there, unapproach- 
ably charming at all seasons of the 
year, their wind-swept crags blushing 
with the sumach and barberry or opa- 
lescent with the mantle of new fallen 
snow; their lakes gleaming like dia- 
monds in the sunlight or glowing like 
pearls under a cloudy sky. Yet to 
glimpse the beauties of the reservation 
it has heretofore been necessary either 
to have a special vehicle, in which to 
traverse the excellent roadways of the 
reservation or to walk for a consider- 
able distance from points well outside 
the Fells. The trolley service that 
has brought most of the parks of 
greater Boston within easy reach of the 
populated blocks has barely ap- 
proached this open area of three thou- 
sand acres. 

Even back in the days of the prelim- 
inary Metropolitan Park Commission, 
whose work, under the secretaryship 
of Mr. Sylvester Baxter, is gratefully 
remembered; it was intended that 
eventually a line of street cars should 
bisect the park, making the attractions 
of Spot Pond and its environing hills 
readily and inexpensively available to 
all the people who regard the dome of 
the Statehouse as the Hub of the Uni- 
verse. This original plan has at last 
been carried out, in part. On August 
15, 1909, the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company, which, about two years be- 
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NEW CONCRETE BRIDGE ON THE FELLS ROAD 








fore, had received authorization to 
build into the Fells from Medford to 
Spot Pond, opened its line. The privi- 
lege of continuing the route to Stone- 
ham Square and thence of developing 
a much-needed short line to the cities 
of the Merrimac Valley rests with the 
Boston and Northern Company. Work 
on this latter extension is progressing 
rapidly at the present writing. 

The effects of the consequent demo- 
cratization of the great reservation of 
3000 acres will be interesting to watch. 
The Middlesex Fells, in the past ten 
years or more, have acquired a sort of 
body of titleless proprietors—urban- 
ites and suburbanites who, on every 
possible occasion, spend an hour or a 
half day or a day within its bounds. 

To this public-landed gentry the 
name of “Fells,” first applied to the 
region by Mr. Baxter back in the sev- 
enties, is synonymous with quiet walks 
over well-graded roadways and by- 





paths on which there is less chance of 
meeting fellow sojourners than on most 
country roads of New England; with 
mildly adventurous scaling of rocky 
fastnesses that overhang quiet lakes; 
with study of the outlines of distant 
mountain ranges from the tops of the 
Bear Hill and Lawrence observatories; 
with hunting wild fowl and small ani- 
mals with the harmless camera. Al- 
though fishing and swimming in the 
reservoirs is necessarily forbidden, as 
is the despoilment of the vegetation, 
there are pleasing occupations enough 
for all the outdoor enthusiasts. 

- Particularly in the winter months 
the Fells give the Bostonian a keen 
foretaste oi the pleasures he may en- 
joy if, as a member of the Appalachian 
Club, he makes one of those fascinating 
jaunts on snow shoes across the bare 
ridges of the White Mountains. The 
lure of the white mantled hills has long 
been felt in the dull grey city. The 
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sale of snow shoes and skis in the cold 
winters of 1903-4 and 1904-5 was re- 
markably brisk; a large proportion of 
them must have been used in the Mid- 
diesex Fells, where wobbly trails ex- 
tended through every glade. The sub- 
sequent seasons have been a little dis- 
appointing, on account of the failure of 
Boreas to assist. Only another old- 
fashioned winter, however, is needed to 
double the number of groups of ruddy- 
cheeked young men and maidens strid- 
ing among pines and oaks with the 
walk taught by Indian guides. It will 
also bring out again the cohorts of 
adventurous boys and girls on the 
Norsemen’s locomotives, skimming 
down rocky hillsides, leaping across 
ravines and coasting far out upon the 
surface of the snow-covered lakes. 
This is a pasture for the young and 
lithe. Elderly gentlemen and stout 
ladies of the modern Athens sometimes 
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provide themselves with skis and essay 
ski-running in the Fells; for such folk 
it is better to cling to the valleys and 
to take no slope that drops more than 
five feet ina hundred. Those, too, who 
before or after trial find that skis are 
absolutely unsafe, discover solace in 
days of early and late winter when the 
ice on the lakes of the Fells is in per- 
fect condition and skating is allowed. 
For these and other sports the big 
reservation to the north of Boston is 
nearly ideal. Geologically it is the 
most primitive of the forested parks of 
the metropolitan district—a region of 
roots of ancient mountains, worn off 
by the grind of the glaciers and weath- 
ered into greyness by the storms of a 
thousand centuries. It displays for the 
naturalist some of the flora and fauna 
of the uplands of northern. New Eng- 
land. The reserved mountain chain 
to the south of Boston, the Blue Hill 


ROUNDING THE CURVE IN THE FELLS 
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region, is more characteristically Ap- 
palachian— as opposed to Laurentian— 
with its mantle of trees akin to those of 
the mountains of northern New Jersey 
of Pennsylvania. Pre-eminently in the 
Fells are summits that remind the ob- 
server of the New Hampshire and 
Maine mountaintops above the timber 
line. So that to all these hills, “Bos- 
ton’s miniature White Mountains” is 
not altogether far fetched. If the 
beautiful hill country of the Switzer- 
land of America has its Old Man of 
the Mountains, so has the metropolitan 
reserve its Old Lady of the Woods, 
with likeness rudely sculptured by 
snow and wind from a_ granite 
boulder. The three Winchester reser- 
voirs and Spot Pond are like so many 
lakes of central New Hampshire. The 
mountain climbing in the Fells is, of 
course, less arduous than that of Mt. 
Washington; but the prospects are 
hardly less pleasing—as may be proved 
by the ascent, on any fine day, of Pine 
Hill, 240 feet; Cairn Hill, 300 feet, or 
Bear Hill, 320 feet. With a little help 
from a topographical map a fine cir- 
cuit can be made out. “By taking half 
a dozen of these tiny peaks in an after- 
noon,” observes an enthusiastic climber, 
“I get the same exercise and the same 
exhiliration as from mounting Monad- 
nock or Greylock. Mountaineering in 
Boston’s back yard is better than a 
passable substitute ; it comes very near 
being the real thing.” 

Improvement of the appearance of 
this magnificent park of all the people 
has progressed from year to year since 
Mr. de Las Casas described some of 
the opposition which the Park Commis- 
sion, in the late nineties, was encounter- 
ing in its schemes. Purchases of pri- 
vate property along the Winchester 
side and elsewhere have somewhat en- 
larged the area. A new and handsome 
administration building has been 
opened in the southern part of the res- 
ervation. Carriage roads have been ex- 
tended to pass through beautiful and 
hitherto inaccessible tracts. Concrete 
bridges have been thrown across 
ravines, and concrete seats disposed 
in shady nooks. An unsafe observa- 
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tory has been removed; the approaches 
to those that are safe have been made 
easier. 

Above all, the principles of scientific 
forestry are being applied. When the 
reservation was first set off one of its 
manifest limitations was the insignifi- 
cant, not to say scrubby quality of the 
wood. There were a few handsome 
pines and hemlocks, as in the cele- 
brated Virginia woods on the Melrose 
side; but for nearly three hundred 
years, “The Rocks,” as the district was 
anciently known, had been chopped 
over and burned over until sugges- 
tions of the glory’of the primaeval for- 
est were found only in a few isolated 
spots. Coppice growth—that is of 
trees which shoot up from the stumps 
of felled trees—is, by nature, degener- 
ate as compared with the trees that 
come up from seed. Most of the stand 
in the Fells, was, and still is, coppice. 
It was also found to be overcrowded— 
a confused tangle of small oak and birch, 
amidst which individual trees could 
not reach their proper maturity. The 
Fells, furthermore, are in the very 
heart and centre of the moth-infested 
region. ‘Their wooded valleys were 
hence a source of corruption to the 
whole neighborhood. 

To save and better the condition of 
the forest a great deal of cutting was 
done a few years ago—in face of con- 
siderable popular clamor. Residents 
of the suburban towns complained of 
the resultant rawness. Even yet the 
openness of the woods is in some places 
a little apparent, and on a warm day, 
not altogether agreeable. 

But the steady progress of the trees 
that were left toward nobler dimen- 
sions than are usual in an old woodlot 
is already demonstrating the wisdom of 
the excisions. There has been a per- 
ceptible deepening of the shade in five 
years, and the underbrush no longer 
shuts out what breeze there is. In 
the valleys and on the hillsides it is 
already possible to discern the begin- 
nings of a real forest which, without 
imitating the European public forests, 
will have something of their impres- 
siveness. The Park Commission found 
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thickets of scrub oak; they will leave 
groves of stately pine and hardwood. 

Further steps in the opening of the 
Fells to the whole New England public 
are easily foreseen. Within a short 
time the second section of the route 
between Medford and Stoneham will 
have been finished, and the great host 
of New England trolley trippers will 
have a new approach to the Hub. The 
Fells will then have become a distant 
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bears’ dens. The lowland slopes are 
precisely fitted for deer ranges. Ponds 
for aquatic animals and fowl can read- 
ily be created. A papier mache model 
of a zoo with distinctive features has 
already been prepared. The plan only 
awaits a time suitable for its financing. 

As compared with either the Bronx 
Park, in New York, or the grounds of 
the National Zoo, at Washington, the 
Boston collections would be very favor- 


AN OLD LADY, MIDDLESEX FELLS 


city park of Lowell, Lawrence, An- 
dover and Nashua. 

Eventually will come the realization 
of the long delayed project for zoologi- 
cal gardens worthy of the name which 
Boston has among the cities of the 
United States. An admirable site on 
the southern exposure of the Fells has 
been selected by the Massachusetts 
Zoological Society as appropriate to 
its scheme. There is abundance of 
never failing water—a very important 
consideration. Old quarries on the 
hillsides invite the construction of 


ably situated. They would never suffer 
for want of popular appreciation. The 
longing that the city at the head of 
Massachusetts Bay has for animals was 
shown shortly after there was started, 
some years ago at the reservation head- 
quarters in the Fells, a little nucleus 
of a zoo. In comparison with the big 
animal gardens of other cities it was, 
of course, a meagre though interesting 
collection, gathered at the personal ex- 
pense of the superintendent and con- 
sisting of a few native animals and 
birds. 
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NEW BEDFORD 


The wonderful growth of a Massachusetts cotton manufacturing city which has 
acquired the leading habit. 


By W. H. B. REMINGTON 


EW BEDFORD has acquired 
the leading habit. 


The time was, and not so 
very long ago, when every encyclo- 
pedia and every geography used in the 
public schools referred to New Bedford 
as, “The Whaling City,” and empha- 
sized the fact that while New Bedford 
was somewhat interested in the manu- 
facture of fine cotton goods, it led the 
world inthe 
whaling industry. 

While it is true 
that New Bed- 
ford still leads 
the worldin 
point of whaling 
tonnage locally 
owned, the New 
Bedford man of 
the present gen- 
eration chooses 
to forget it, and 
when anybody 
asks him what 
claim New Bed- 
ford has to dis- 
tinguish it from 
other cities, he 
proudly says that 
New Bedford leads the country in 
the manufacture of fine cotton goods. 
When he adds that New Bedford 
makes, of fine cotton cloth a mile 
a minute, the listener commences 
to wonder, and to figure the miles on 
miles of yarn which must be spun to 
give New Bedford such a reputation. 
As a matter of fact, New Bedford 
makes a mile and an eighth of cotton 


THE NEW BEDFORD WATER WORKS 
PUMPING STATION 


cloth every minute of the working day. 
A few years ago the calamity howlers 
who delight to portray the decadence 
of New England,—and, thank good- 
ness, they are growing beautifully less 
as the years go on,—declared that 
the lapse of but a few years would see 
New Bedford’s cotton manufacturing 
industry transplanted to the Sunny 
South, near the source of supply 
of the raw ma- 
terials, cotton 
and coal, follow- 
ing the pathway 
of the departed 
ironindustry 
which once flour- 
ished in this sec- 
tion. 

New Bedford 
mill men heard 
the prediction 
and inwardly 
smiled. Instead 
of throwing their 
cotton mill 
stocks upon the 
market before 
the crash came, 
they watched 
and waited. And while they were 
waiting, they bought new machinery 
and built new mills. They are buy- 
ing new machinery and building new 
mills to-day. While the South is 
undoubtedly a factor in cotton manu- 
facture, New Bedford, with a conser- 
vatism which is proverbial, continues 
on its way, making, each day, more and 
more of.the finest cotton cloth woven 
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NEW BEDFORD FROM FRANKLIN BRIDGE 


in this country, and fearing little in 
the line of Southern competition. 
There is a reason for New Bedford’s 
supremacy in the manufacture of fine 
cotton goods; indeed, there are several 
reasons. In the first place, the climatic 
conditions are favorable. ‘The mois- 
ture which the combination of sun and 
sea produces, on this favored arm of 
Buzzards Bay, creates a condition of 
humidity which makes possible the 
spinning of the finest cotton yarns 
at the least expense. Then, again, the 
pioneers of New Bedford’s cotton mill 
business determined upon the manu- 
facture of the finest quality of cotton 


goods. While other cotton manufac- 
turers put their money into print cloth 
mills, looking for the profits which fol- 
lowed along that line, New Bedford’s 
capitalists maintained a steady course, 
turning out fine fabrics. In the his- 
tory of the New Bedford cotton mills, 
but one mill out of the many now in 
existence was built for the particular 
purpose of making print cloths, and 
that mill, to-day, is transformed into 
a fine-goods mill. The wisdom of the 
pioneers of New Bedford’s cotton mill 
is proven. The fine work, at the start, 
attracted an intelligent class of oper- 
atives, and the skill of the New Bed- 
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ford mill help to-day is not surpassed, 
if it is equalled, in any cotton manu- 
facturing city in the world. 

New Bedford was once famous as 
the wealthiest city in the Union, per 
capita. The people of New Bedford, 
to-day, are worth $125,000,000. There 
is not a state or territory in the United 
States, including Alaska, in which New 
Bedford capital is not invested. 

New Bedford’s natural advantages, 


STATE ARMORY, 


and the attractions which the city 
offers to investors, as well as to home 
seekers, are many. Built on an arm 


of Buzzards Bay, a _ magnificent 
waterway, with a long line of water 
front which is capable of unlimited 
development, New Bedford offers dock- 
age facilities available for great trans- 
portation utility. The harbor and 
channel are dredged to a depth of 
twenty-five feet, affording a safe en- 
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trance to the largest coastwise vessels. 
The port is located to the south of 
Cape Cod, with its dangerous shoals 
of shifting sand. Because of its easy 
access and geographical situation, it 
is the natural gateway through which 
may pass the Southern commodities, 
such as coal and cotton, which all New 
England must have. New Bedford 
will reap advantage from the future 
traffic through the Cape Cod canal, the 
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dredging of which is now actually be- 
gun, inasmuch as it is the nearest port 
of supply to the southern entrance of 
the canal, and must benefit from the 
commercial activity which the canal 
will invite. 

President Mellen, of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Raiiroad, is 
alive to the situation, and is taking a 
personal interest in the transportation 
development of New Bedford. The 
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THE OLD INDUSTRY AND THE NEW 


promise is given that New. Bedford 
will have an industrial railroad, con- 
necting every mill yard in the city 
with the main railroad line, and that a 
direct line between New York and 
Cape Cod, joining the Shore Line at 
Providence, and passing through New 
Bedford, will be built in the near 
future. The Providence end of this 
line of development is already begun. 

So much for New Bedford’s com- 
mercial prospects. Now a word or 
two of the city’s history, which is an 
industrial romance. 

The first Englishman of note to 
stand on New Bedford soil was Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold, who visited the 
locality in 1602, bringing with him a 
journalist who described the bay in 
words which are as true to-day as they 
were over three hundred years ago: 
“Stately groves, flowering meadows 
and running brooks,” wrote Gosnold’s 


press agent, “afford delightful enter- 
tainment.” Wise and wealthy people 
the country over appreciate the de- 
lights of the Buzzards Bay shores, and 
make their summer homes on the 
borders of the bay. There are one hun- 
dred summer resorts within trading 
distance of the city. 

Within a few years after the ar- 
rival of the Mayflower at Plymouth, 
the dwellers of the Pilgrim colony be- 
gan to look with covetous eyes upon 
the pleasant land which had charmed 
Gosnold, and in 1652 they acquired the 
territory by-purchase. The village 
which sprang up on the shores of the 
Acushnet remained an agricultural 
community for years. It was about 
1760 that Bedford Village, then a part 
of the mother town of Dartmouth, en- 
tered upon the whaling industry which 
made the city of later day famous, and 
sent its ships to every ocean on earth. 
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For a hundred years, in spite of two 
wars with England, wars which well 
nigh ruined the commerce of the little 
community, New Bedford led the world 
in the chosen calling of its people. 
Then came the discovery and commer- 
cial utilization of mineral oil closely 
following the Civil War, which had 
proved disastrous to New Bedford’s 
shipping, and after that two appalling 
disasters in the Artic, whereby New 
Bedford vessels valued at millions of 
dollars were caught and crushed in 
the ice, and of necessity abandoned. 

Such a combination of circumstances 
would have ruined a less courageous 
people. Balked on the ocean, New 
3edford enterprise was directed to the 
manufacture of cotton goods. From 






—_¢—— 


1908. 

Capital. 
ACUIIIEEEND. Saeis cc idbaee cece $500,000 
BemGit By BOK oc che dics sctocese 237,000 
Bea INNO. MODs. occ cis cain bocce 250,000 
BrigQer ett: Oped «odbc caccse sees 800,000 
BitR ME bck a's ncieseee wav cee s 1,250,000 
City MEA sac Or Raed acs cece 750,000 
Dartmouth Mig: Co: ......... ,000 
Gosdold. Mills Caio. 05. bs. eee 550,000 
Gost Meeeee MO 6 oc kc vince ces 550,000 
GrigtiQeie Wnt, Sole Rsiclo en pico oe os 1,000,000 
HathaWew Mite. Ca. cc. ices 800,000 
K tla sks bbs da Cs pies 750,000 
MasQe teeth asd adince vies cocsss 2,000,000 
*N. EBe@eten Yarn: Co......... —_—_——_ 
Nonquitt Spinning Co. ......... 1,200,000 
Pawe MMMM RaOk 5 <daichcwes vetees 750,000 
Pieri 65.0 6.50 5:50 osscece ,000 
Poteet MATEO. Scccwscc cscs cece 1,200,000 
SOUbR Ey orice c cic Ou oe scien ss 1,050,000 
Tab QR Se Pickach cFa ee ectees 950,000 
Wane SetB. so iet ccc cces cei 3,000,000 
Wheres. 550 san kn 0 eecees 1,500,000 
Holmes Mfg. Co. Com.......... —_—— 

do. Pfd 


Nashawena Mill 
N. rs Cotton Mill Co. Com 
do. 


T ORB ets oe skate ane $20,287,000 


*In New Bedford. 


Of the above mills, these are spin- 
ners of yarns, only: City Manufactur- 
ing Company, Kilburn Mills, Manomet 
Mills, New England Cotton Yarn Com- 
pany and Nonquitt Spinning Company. 
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the starting of the Wamsutta Mills, in 
1846, with a capital of $160,000, an 
enterprise which was looked on with 
considerable misgiving, to the present 
time, when New Bedford’s cotton mill 
investments amount to nearly thirty 
millions of dollars, the local manufac- 
ture of cotton goods has grown, until 
now it is the chief industry. 

For many years Sanford & Kelley, 
local brokers, as a matter of public 
spirit and business judgment, have 
issued statistical statements bearing 
upon the business of New Bedford. 
Through their courtesy the following 
up-to-date showing of the cotton mill 
business is presented as the most satis- 
factory way of explaining the situa- 
tion at a glance: 


























1909. 1908. 1909. 
Capital. Spindles. Spindles. 

$500,000 105,336 105,336 
237,000 com. 6,528 6,528 
250,000 pfd. 

,000 67,000 67,000 

1,250,000 100,000 100,000 
750,000 62,315 66,000 

1,200,000 126,592 206,000 
825,000 com. 82,232 82,232 
825,000 pfd. 

1,000,000 128,000 128,000 
800,000 108,328 108,000 
750,000 74,768 74,768 

2,000,000 127,000 127,000 

———. *292,128 342,000 

2,400,000 60,000 120,000 
750,000 50,376 75,376 
600,000 116,008 116,008 

1,200,000 108,000 108,000 

1,260,000 93,000 93,000 
950,000 60,000 80,000 

3,000,000 228,000 228,000 

2,000,000 139,200 139,000 
600,000 60,000 
600,000 

2,500,000 = 125,000 

60,000 





* 





$28,797,000 2,137,811 $2,677,338 


The product of the remaining mills is 
as follows: Acushnet Mills, fine cotton 
goods; Beacon Manufacturing Com- 
pany, plain and fancy cotton blankets; 
Bristol Manufacturing Company, fine 
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WHARF SCENE, 1870 


cotton goods; Butler Mill, fine cotton, 
plain and fancy goods; Dartmouth 
Manufacturing Company, plain, fancy 
and jacquard fine cotton goods; Grin- 
nell Manufacturing Company, fine cot- 
ton, plain and fancy silk mixtures; 
Hathaway Manufacturing Company, 
fine cotton goods; Page Manufacturing 
Company, various fine cotton goods; 
Pierce Manufacturing Company, fine 
cotton cloth; Potomska Mills, linons, 
lawns and fancy cotton goods; Soule 
Mill, plain and fancy cotton goods; 
Taber Mill, plain and fancy cotton 
weaves; Wamsutta Mills, shirtings, 
sheetings, cotton goods and hith-grade 
yarns; Whitman Mills, plain and fancy 
cotton goods. 

Of the new mills, now in process of 
erection, the product will be: Nasha- 
wena Mills, fine cotton yarns and cloth; 
Pierce Brothers’ Mill, fine cottcn cloth, 
including achitects’ tracing cloth (the 


only mill in this country turning out 
this line); Holmes Mill, fine» cotton 
yarns ; New Bedford Cotton Mills Com- 
pany, fine cotton cloth; Langshaw Mill 
(a part of the Dartmouth plant), plain 
and fancy cottons. 

Although the New Bedford of: to- 
day is prée-eminently a cotton mifl city, 
it should be understood that there are 
other lines of industry in which New 
Bedford can claim leadership. The 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Com- 
pany, for instance, turns out twist 
drills and machine tools which are 
shipped to every country on the face 
of the globe, and which are standard 
in that line; William F. Nye’s oil re- 
finery, the largest fine oil refinery in 
the world, sends its cases of lubricating 
and watch oils to the remote parts of 
the earth, and the name of the manu- 
facturer is as familiar to watch and 
clock makers, at home and abroad, as 
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their own; The New Bedford Cordage 
Company ships its manila and hemp 
products, spun and twisted by New 
Bedford workmen, everywhere that 
rope is used; The Pairpoint Manufac- 
turing Corporation’s glass and silver- 
ware grace the tables of luxury 
throughout the United States, and in 
its paper mill department this concern 
makes cones, tubes and cops, used in all 
cotton mills, and keeps several ma- 
chines running the year round making 
the little paper cylinders which, when 
fillea with powder, become the fire- 
crackers with which Young America 
celebrates the Fourth of July; the 
Taunton & New Bedford Copper Com- 
pany makes copper printing 1olls and 
all sorts of copper and yellow metal 
products; the Crescent Manufacturing 
Company, a comparatively new in- 
dustry, weaves silk dress goods of the 
finest texture; the Oneko Woolen 
Mills, the only woolen manufactory in 
the city, makes suitings and all sorts of 
woolen weaves; the EF. E. Taylor Com- 
pany turns out welt shoes as fast as 
500 employees can put them together; 
the Continental Wood Screw Company 
manufactures iron, brass and machine 
screws and wood screw machinery; 
the Standard Ring Traveller Company 
and the New Bedford Shuttle Company 
make travellers and loom shuttles used 
in cotton mills; the Blackner Cut 
Glass Company produces cut glass and 
decorated table ware; J. C. Rhodes & 
Co. manufacture eyelets for various 
purposes: Snell & Simpson bake bus- 
cuits and crackers and ship them to all 
quarters; the breweries of Dawson & 
Son and Smith Bros. manufacture beer, 


THE GOSNOLD MILI, 
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ale and ice; the Bay State Chair Com- 
pany sends its reed furniture through- 
out New England and the middle 
states; the Weeden Manufacturing 
Company makes many of the mechan- 
ical toys used by the American chil- 
dren; James L. Humphrey, Jr., manu- 
factures ice; The George L. Brownell 
Estate manufactures fine carriages, 
hearses and ambulances; the Lambeth 
Rope Company manufactures cotton 
driving rope for the transmission oi 
power; the Anderson Textile Manu- 
facturing Company makes tape novel- 
ties for package wrapping. ‘There are 
other industries doing a smaller amount 
of business, and there is room in New 
Bedford for many more. 

New Bedford’s banks are capitalized 
for $2,920,000, including the First Na- 
tional, $1,000,000; Mechanics’ National, 
$600,000; Merchants’ National, $1,000,- 
000; New Bedford Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, $200,000; Fairhaven 
National, $120,000. The savings bank 
deposits at the close of business Dec. 
31, 1908, amounted to $25,841,430, 
divided as follows: New Bedford In- 
stitution for Savings, $16,548,996; New 
Bedford Five Cents Savings Bank, 
$9,292,435. The savings bank divi- 
dends in 1908 amounted to $922,- 
560. The two co-operative banks, 
the Acushnet and New Bedford, with 
a capital of $1,000,000 each, have out 
18,628 shares. No bank in New Bed- 
ford ever refused to pay a hundred 
cents on a dollar, on demand, and even 
in times of panic, the stay law was 
never resorted to. 

Pages might be written of the excel- 
lence of the fire department, the park 
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THE HAWTHORNE STREET ELMS 


system, the public and _ parochial 
schools, the New Bedford Textile 
school, the new Industrial school to be 
opened this month, the general good 
order and sobriety of the people, the 
hospitals and charitable institutions, the 
churches, the stores, the amusement 
places, the social organizations, did 
space permit. All these things add to 
the comfort ‘and satisfaction of the 
people, and perform their part toward 
making the city attractive as a home. 

New Bedford’s newspapers serve the 
city well. There are three dailies 
printed in English, “The Morning 
Mercury,” “The Evening Standard,” 
and the “Daily Times.” The “Stan- 
dard” and “Times” run Sunday edi- 
tions. There are two French dailies 
and one Portuguese daily, besides 
numerous weekly papers printed in 
various languages. ; 

New Bedford’s local transportation 


service is furnished by the Union 
Street Railway Company; the Dart- 
mouth & Westport, running between 
New Bedford and Fall River; the New 
Bedford & Onset, operating between 
New Bedford and Cape Cod points ; the 
New Bedford, Middleboro and Brock- 
ton, a part of the Old Colony system, 
operating between New Bedford, Taun- 
ton, Middleboro and Brockton. There 
is a trolley freight service between New 
Bediord and Providence, and New 
Bedford and Cape Cod points 

The steamer connections are oper- 
ated by the New England Navigation 
Company, running a daily line between 
New Bedford and New York (freight 
in winter and passenger and freight in 
summer); the New Bedford, Marthas 
Vineyard & Nantucket Steamboat 
Company, running daily between New 
Bedford, Woods Hole, Marthas Vine- 
yard and Nantucket; and the New 
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. Bedford Towboat Company, running 
daily trips in summer to Nonquitt and 
Cuttyhunk, and winter mail trips to 
the latter place. New Bedford is also 
a point of call for the Insular Naviga- 
tion Company, running a _ packet 
steamer between Lisbon, the Azores 
and the United States; there are also 
reguiar packets to and from the Cape 
Verde Islands, and St. Helena. 

One of New Bedford’s proud posses- 
sions, as a municipality, is the water 
works system, which furnishes an un- 
limited pure supply from Little Quit- 
tacas Lake. The specially designed 
Leavitt engines located at the pump- 
ing station are acknowledged by water 
works engineers to be the finest in 
America. Water for manufacturing 
purposes is ten cents per one thou- 
sand gallons. 

Gas and electricity for street light- 
ing and commercial uses are supplied 
by the New Bedford Gas & Edison 
Light Company. The city is served by 
two telephone companies, the Southern 
Massachusetts, a part of the Bell sys- 
‘tem; and the Automatic, an indepen- 
dent line. 

A few words as to New Bedford’s 
growth. When New Bedford became 
a city, in 1847, the estimated popula- 
tion was 16,000. The national census 
of 1850 gave the number of people as 
16,443; in 1860 the number had grown 
to 22,300; between that time and 1865, 
when the state census was taken, there 
was a falling off, the census of that 
year showing only 20,855; in 1880, 
fifteen years later, the growth had 
reached only 26,845. Then New Bed- 
ford began to put on weight. In 1885, 
the increase was to 33,393, in_ 1890, 
40,733; in 1895, 55,251; in 1900, 62,442; 
in 1905, 74,362; in 1906, by a special 
census, 79,078. Since 1906, only the 
figures issued by the assessors, based 
upon the number of polls, have been the 
guide for estimate. This year’ s enum- 
eration, made by the assessors in May, 
has produced 23,956 polls, which, by 
the method of computation, indicates 
95,824 people. A conservative estimate 
of 100,000 is not a bit too large at this 
writing. The prediction is made that 
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on Jan. 1, 1910, New Bedford will have 
115,000 people. 

The real and substantial growth of 
the city is shown by the record of 
building operations kept at the build- 
ing inspection office. Since Jan. 1, 
1909, to the first of September, the esti- 
mated cost of new buildings begun is 
$4,937,900; the inspector of buildings 
has issued 675 permits to build since 
Jan. 1. In the case of the new mills, 
the estimated cost does not. include 
equipment, but the structures alone. 

The statistics of the building depart- 
ment for the past five years tell a re- 
markable story, as the following table 
will show: 


No. Permits Estimated 


Cost. 


Dwellings Tene- 
Erected. ments 
Added. 


447 
645 
649 
721 
1,083 


541 $1,575,552 
648 1,500,275 
672 2,450,500 
682 2,256,000 
774 2,872,300 


3,317 $10,660,627 


210 
203 
296 
278 
411 


1905 
1906 


1907 
1908 


1,448 


3,545 


A glance at these figures shows that 
this year’s building will be practically 
three times that of any previous year. 

The assessors’ valuation is $77,796,- 
381.25, divided as follows: Real estate, 
$46,670,900; personal, $29,609,325; 
banks, $1,516,156.25. The tax rate for 
the current year is $19 on $1,000. Com- 
parison cannot be made between this 
rate and the rate in other cities, with- 
out an explanation. New Bedford 
levies no special taxes. The city lays 
out streets, paves, curbs and waters 
them and treats them with dust pre- 
ventive applications, provides schools, 
police and fire protection, collects gar- 
bage and ashes, etc., all of which are 
included in general taxation. The only 
expense which an abutter is cailed upon 
to pay, outside of his tax, is the ex- 
pense of granolithic sidewalks, if laid, 
and one half the expense of lateral 
sewers. Trunk sewers are laid at the 
common expense. 

One more reference, and New Bed- 
ford’s story, so far as the limit of this 
article will permit, it to!d. This 
reference is to public buildings now in 
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process of construction and near-con- 
struction. In 1906 the City Hall, a 
famous old stone structure, was prac- 
tically destroyed by fire. This build- 
ing is now being reconstructed for the 
use of the Free Public Library; it will 
be fire proof, will have the largest 
stack room in New England, and will 
be one of the handsomest and best 
equipped library buildings in the 
United States. From the present 
Library Building, used jointly as a 
library and for municipal offices, a new 
municipal administration building is 
being constructed, by alteration and 
addition. A new building for the regis- 
try of deeds is nearly finished on the 
square west of the new library. One 
block north of the new municipal build- 
ing, fronting on Pleasant st-eet, the 
United States government has just 
bought a square on which a new post- 
office building will be erected Three 
new school-houses, two of which were 
completed during the past year, and 
one of which will be ready for tse when 
school opens in September, have been 
added to the public school equipment 
at a cost of $200,000. Sketch plans have 
been accepted for a new twenty-room 
school building at the north end of the 
city, and for an addition to the Brock 
Avenue school-house, at the south end. 
Sketch plans are ready for i $500,000 
high school building. A new fire sta- 
tion, located at the north end, costing 
$22,000, will be put into commission 
by the time this article is printed. An 
appropriation has been made, and plans 
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have been prepared for a $15.000 ad- 
dition to the almshouse. This latter 
project may not seem to make a noise 
like prosperity, but it is an indication 
of the growth of the city. 

New Bedford is a city of attractive 
homes, as well as a city of piosperity 
and cotton mills. While many of the 
mill workers live, temporarily, in the 
three and six-tenement blocks which 
shrewd investors are putting up, mush- 
room-like, at the north and south ends 
of the city, it is not for long, jor many 
of them. Big families and thrift are 
the fashion among the mill opcratives, 
and after the children have passed the 
age at which Massachusetts law re- 
quires school attendance, they secure 
their school cards and go into the mills. 
Soon the combined family earning is 
sufficient to make a start toward a 
home; a house lot is purchased, the 
co-operative bank or the savings bank 
does the rest, and before ‘ong the 
family of cotton mill operatrves not 
only owns the house it lives in, but 
three or four others, which it rents. 

The secret of New Bedford’s success 
as a mill city may be summed up 
briefly: A delightful, attractive natural 
situation, to start with; a wise business 
policy, thoughtfully outlined and con- 
servatively followed; the kind of work 
to attract the most-skilled operatives ; 
and, last, the home-getting and home- 
keeping desire. 

Does not New Bedford offer some at- 
tractions to the reader, whether he has 
a capital or labor to invest? 





A LITTLE ITALY ALONG THE BANKS OF 
THE MERRIMAC 


How the Italian Mill Workers of Lawrence are Solving the Problem of Working 
in the City and Owning a Home in the Country. 


By JOSEPH 


NY one who fears that the aban- 
A doned farms of New England 

will remain abandoned, or that 
the poor immigrants who find work 
in the great manufacturing cities of 
the east will all. remain content to 
be hived in the closely-packed streets 
of the cities, should take a trip on the 
electric road that leads from Lawrence 
to Haverhill. There, about four miles 
_ from Lawrence, in level swales of 
land that slope 
gently to the - 
winding Merrimac 
may be seen one 
of the answers to 
the question: 
“How can the im- 
migrants be got 
out of the crowded 
cities ?” 

For, from the 
electric cars can 
be seen, on either 
side of the line of 
the Boston & 
Northern,a settle- 
ment of Italians 
that is constantly growing, expand- 
ing and having added to it dwel- 
lings built by recent Italian immi- 
grants. 

There must be fully 1500 Italians 
who make their homes here the year 
around, while they find employment a 
large part of the year in the mills of 
Lawrence. They go back and forth 
to their work in the mills on the elec- 
trics, though some of the more eco- 


FIRST HOUSE BUILT BY LAWRENCE ITALIANS 
FOR COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
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nomical do not hesitate to get up early 
enough in the morning to walk the 
four miles to the Lawrence mills and 
be inside the gates before the stroke 
of 6.30. 

It is a most picturesque village, or 
collection of houses. Some of the 
houses are little better than unclap- 
boarded shacks, and remind one of the 
sod houses that were put up and are 
still put up by the homesteaders in the 
far west. They 
are not much big- 
ger than  good- 
sized dog kennels 
and the wonder 
is that any human 
beings could en- 
dure the rigors of 
a New England 
winter in them. 

But many of 
the Italian new- 
comers have 
passed a winter in 
these flimsy struc- 
tures and have 
managed to save 
enough to build a better house for the 
next year. Or they have kept on ad- 
ding to the old shack, putting on clap- 
boards, shingling it, plastering it, ad- 
ding an ell here and there and putting 
on an additional story as their families 
increased, until what was not even a 
good barn has become quite a com- 
modious and comfortable house. : 

As the settlement has grown, three- 
story tenement houses have risen 
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A LITTLE ITALY ON THE MERRIMAC 


SECOND HOUSE AND THE FAMILY THAT OCCUPIED IT THE YEAR AROUND 


here and there and several stores do 
a good business with their Italian cus- 
tomers. As they are presumably not 
bothered with a very high rent they 
probably are able to sell pretty close 
to cost price. 

Not all of the houses are of wood. 
Among the Italians who have settled 
in this suburban “Little Italy” are 
quite a few expert mechanics, men 
who have been trained in the art of 
making concrete houses. Some of 
these concrete houses, as will be seen 
by the photographs, are quite ornate 
little affairs as well as being solid and 
substantial. The interior of one of 
them, which was visited by the writer at 
the invitation of the owner, was found 
to have about every modern comfort 
and convenience, with the exception 
of “city water.” That will come in 
time, the proud owner asserted, and 
one can well believe that these in- 
genious and industrious Italians will 
find a way to have “city water” in 
their houses before long, even if they 
are miles away from the piped supply 
of the city of Lawrence. 


When the work is dull in the mills 
of Lawrence, and during their spare 
time in the evenings and on Sundays 
and holidays, these dwellers on a worn- 
out farm put in many a laborious hour 
bending over the soil, digging, plowing, 
enriching it with various kinds of fer- 
tilizers, planting and later reaping 
the grain and vegetables that are 
dear to the heart of the transplanted 
Italian. 

From the time the snow goes in 
early March, the women folk of this 
colony can be seen industriously bend- 
ing over the land and going over it 
with the minute care of the intensive 
farmer. And their fields in early sum- 
mer and until late in the fall show the 
good results of such intelligent care and 
industry they are resplendent in all the 
greens, reds and yellows of the various 
vegetables and yield the most bountiful 
of crops. These factory-farmers, as 
one might call them, find a ready sale 
for all their surplus vegetables in the 
city of Lawrence. The large Italian 
colony that lives in that city furnish- 
es a fine market for all the vegetables 
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THIRD TYPE OF HOUSE BUILT IN THE 
SETTLEMENT 


that may be termed, distinctively, Ital- 
ian. 

The Italian colony in Lawrence, of 
which these occupants of the pictur- 
esque houses along the river are off- 
shoots, is now one of the largest in 
New England. There are said to be 
fully 6000 Italians in Lawrence now 
and they are being steadily added to. 
With the great growth of the mills in 
that city and the activity now evi- 
dent in the mill business there are many 
indications that thousands of more Ital- 
ians, as well as representatives of other 
southeastern European races will soon 
be added to the population. 

The country settlement of part-of 
them is a way out from the dangerous 
overcrowding that characterizes many 
cement houses. None of these 
factory cities. It gives them a 
chance to get fresh air as well 
as fresh vegetables and it gives 
many of them a stake in the 
country by owning a bit of land 
and house, or something that 
can be called house, on it. 

That the industrious Italian 
will not long remain content 
with a shack for a dwelling is 
proved by the accompanying 
illustrations which show the 
rapid progress made from the 
first rough shelters to comfort- 
able wooden and stone and 
houses were built three years 
ago. All of them, and there 
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are fully three hundred belong- 
ing to Italians, have been put 
up during the past two years. 

In another two years they 
will probably have paved side- 
walks running where the un- 
ploughed fields were three 
years ago. 

From the early spring until 
the late fall they really have 
an enjoyable time compared 
with their fellow workers in the 
mills who live in the crowded 
tenement blocks. 

A good part of their lives is 
passed in the open farming 
country, though it is so near to 
the city. They can see the 

picturesque Merrimac flowing at the 
bottom of their fields. A noble 
panorama of nature’s creation spreads 
out all around the horizon, taking 
in, in its sweep, the encircling hills 
of Haverhill, to the east ; the uplands of 
North Andover, to the south, and on 
the west the ramparts of Prospect and 
Clover hills in Lawrence, that tower 
high enough to shut out all sight of 
the giant chimneys of the great manu- 
facturing city. The view is inspiring 
and when clothed with summer’s ver- 
dure must be refreshingly grateful to 
these country folk of Italy after a hot 
day inside the mills. 

Here in the evening concerts are fre- 
quently given by orchestras made up 
of dwellers in these houses or of sere- 
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nading compatriots from Common 


They give every promise that, in the 
street in Lawrence. And when a 


course of five or ten years, many of 
them will be owners of 
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ot 


half dozen guitars get to thrumming 
out the strains of “Santa Lucia” and 
men and women by the score join in, 
it sounds as fine under a New Eng- 
land moon as ever it did across the 
waters of the bay of Naples. 

As an example of what can be done 
by the immigrant worker in the mills 
of New England to combine country 
and city life in a pleasing, healthful 
and uplifting way, these dwellers in 
the “Little Italy” along the banks of 
the Merrimac are making a splendid 
success, considering the difficulties they 
have had to overcome and the handi- 
cap under which they started. 


large and 
profitably conducted farms and be a 
strong force in the movement that will 
bring the country parts of New Eng- 
land into sharing largely in the pros- 
perity of the cities. 

With the rapid development of com- 
munication between the farms and the 
cities, such industrious and intelligent 
farmers as these Italians are proving 
to be, are destined to have no small 
part in what some far-sighted people 
believe is to be one of the greatest 
eras of prosperity rural New England 
has ever seen. 





SOME ADVENTURES OF THE WIFE AND 
SON OF HENRY HUDSON 


By MILLARD F. HUDSON 


I. 
Richard Hudson in Japan, 1614-1623 


F all the navigators produced 
by the golden age of explora- 
tion, none has been happier in 

the enduring quality of his fame than 
Henry Hudson. All the elements of 
contemporary circumstance and post- 
humous events seem to have combined 
for the preservation and magnification 
of his reputation. In the pages of his- 
tory is to be found nothing but praise 
ot his skill and courage, mingled only 


with a tender regret for his untimely 
‘end. The ideal captain of a heroic age, 
he had the exceptional good fortune to 
have his name perpetuated by two 
great natural features of a new conti- 
nent, one of which has become, and 


will always remain, an important 
center of human interest and activity. 

In one respect Fate dealt somewhat 
harshly with Hudson, in that, for many 
years, very little was known about his 
personality, his family, or his antece- 
dents. In writing his Henry Hudson 
the Navigator, published by the Hakluyt 
Society in 1860, Dr. Asher felt obliged 
to say: “The whole period of his life 
known to us extends over little more 
than four years, from April 19, 1606, to 
June 21, 1611.” In the year preceding 
the appearance of Asher’s work, Henry 
(:. Murphy, United States Minister at 
The Hague, had found in the Royal 
Archives there a copy of the contract 
between Hudson and the Amsterdam 
Chamber of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. This contract, which led to the 
discovery of the Hudson River, is still 
in existence. It shows that Hudson 
was an “Englishman,” that he had a 
“wife and children,” and that an inter- 


preter was employed in the negotia- 
tions, because he did not understand 
Dutch. 

For many years past a series of im- 
portant historical collections has been 
appearing in England, including the 
publications of the Hakluyt and other 
societies, the Calendars of State Papers, 
the Records of the English East India 
Company, and other similar publica- 
tions. No single discovery of first- 
rate importance concerning Captain 
Hudson or his voyages has been made, 
yet many interesting side-lights are 
thrown upon his associates and some 
disclosures made concerning his im- 
mediate family. It appears that he had 
at least one son, in addition to John, 
who is usually described in histories as 
an only son, and that he left a widow; 
and we are able to trace the fortunes 
of this widow and younger son for a 
time and to follow them through some 
interesting adventures. 

The story opens on the fourteenth 
day of April, 1614, in the council cham- 
ber of the English East India Com- 
pany, at London, where the directors 
were discussing the extension of trade, 
the rivalry of the Dutch, and the ar- 
rangements for a new voyage to the 
Far East. Announcement was made 
that Mrs. Katharine Hudson was with- 
out, and had a boon to crave. Almost 
three years had elapsed since “that 
worthy irrecoverable discoverer, Mas- 
ter Henry Hudson,” was left to perish 
in the great inland sea. The ships sent 
out to search for him had brought no 
news, and. none would ever come; but 
the directors could not yet reconcile 
themselves to this, and described their 
caller as “Mistress Hudson, the wife or 
widow of Mr. Hudson, who was left in 
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the Northwest discovery.” Mrs. Hud- 
son “desired their favor for the em- 
ploying of a young youth, a son of his, 
she being left very poor and unable to 
maintain the charge.” It appears that 
the name of the “young youth” was 
Richard. There is nothing to show his 
years; but his elder brother, John, was 
a young man of fifteen or sixteen at 
the time of his death, and there was 


evidently a difference of several years 
in their ages, so it seems safe to as- 
sume that he was a mere boy. 

The directors “conceived that therein 
they were partly obliged in charity to 
give assistance, in regard that his 
father perished in the service of the 
commonwealth,” and on the 19th idem 
ordered him to be bound apprentice “to 
some one man for the Company’s use 
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hereafter.” ‘The man selected was 
John Hunt, who was going on the con- 
templated voyage as master’s mate of 
the ship Samaritan. Five pounds were 
ordered to be laid out upon the boy for 
“apparel and necessaries.” ‘The fleet, 
consisting of the Samaritan, the Thomas, 
and the Thomasine, all under the com- 
mand of General David Middleton, 
sailed in June or July. 

The fleet reached the Cape of Good 
Hope on the Third of October, 
“where,” wrote Middleton, “we had re- 
freshing both of flesh and fish to con- 
tent.” Departing thence on the 2oth, 
they made Bantam, Java, on the 13th 
or 14th of February, 1615. Here the 
General called a court to determine the 
disposition of the ships, and it was 
ordered, among other things, that the 
Osiander (or Hoseander), “a ship for- 
lorn,” (laid up for want of men) 
should be sent to Japan, with Hunt as 
master. Middleton furnished the ship 


with “the principal men” of his fleet, 
thirty in number, “together with pro- 
vision of furniture and victuals,” and 
she was to touch at the English factory 


at Patani, in Siam, and take on com- 
modities suitable for Japan. Richard 
Hudson took passage on this ship, as 
did also John Osterwick, both having 
been assigned to the English trading 
post, or “factory,” in Japan. Of the 
events of the voyage we learn little; 
the ship reached its destination on the 
last day of August, and Richard Hud- 
son passed from the care of Captain 
Hunt to that of Captain Richard Cocks, 
the head of the factory in Japan. 

The English attempt to establish 
trade with Japan was largely due to 
an Englishman named William Adams, 
who, after an adventurous voyage, 
reached the coast of that country in 
April, 1600. He was sent to the court 
of the Shogun by his comrades, and 
there, because of his knowledge of 
mathematics and ship-building, was 
taken into favor and became a man of 
great influence. Indeed, he was “in 
such favor with two emperors of Japan 
as never was any Christian.” He was 
made an officer and granted the rev- 
enues of the village of Hemi, near the 
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modern city of Yokosuka, where is 
now situated the imperial ship-building 
plant. He married a Japanese woman 
and had by her a son and a daughter. 
Permission to return to his family, in 
England, was, however, refused him, 
and he was virtually a prisoner until 
1612. In October, 1611, he addressed 
a letter to his “unknown friends and 
countrymen,” who had settled in Java, 
calling their attention to the opportuni- 
ties for trade in Japan. ‘The com- 
pany was then looking for openings for 
trade and lost no time in despatching 
from England a fleet equipped for the 
establishment of a factory. The ship 
Clove, of this fleet, under command of 
Captain John Saris, reached Japan on 
the 12th day of June, 1612. 

Upon Saris’s intervention, the Sho- 
gun released Adams and he took ser- 
vice under the Company at their fac- 
tory, for two years. Limited trading 
privileges were granted, and the fac- 
tory was located at Firando (also writ- 
ten Hirado and Hirato), in the Strait 
of Korea, at the extreme west of Japan. 
on the east side of the island of Firan- 
do. This was a convenient port for 
shipping from Europe, it lay in a fa- 
vorable position for opening trade with 
China, and its ruler was friendly; but, 
on the other hand, it was on an insig- 
nificant island, there was no good an- 
chorage, and the Dutch, who had been 
settled in Firando for some years, 
proved formidable rivals. The old 
ruler, Foyne Sama, shared the govern- 
ment with his grandson, Figen a (or 
Figeno) Sama. The former was friend- 
ly and encouraged foreign trade; but 
he died in 1614, and Figen a Sama 
proved a weak ruler, who was gov- 
erned by his nobles, and the latter 
were hostile to the English. 

It was stipulated that, as one of the 
conditions of their trading privileges, 
the English were to carry a present to 
the Shogun whenever one of their 
ships arrived from Europe. The regu- 
lar route for this journey, over which 
Richard Hudson was to pass more 
than once, was down the inland sea to 
Osaka, thence by land to Suruga (now 
called Shidzuoka), where the Shogun, 
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It was also neces- 


lyeyasu, resided. 
sary to visit, in returning, the court of 
Hidetada, son of Iyeyasu, at Yedo, his 
father having transferred the title to 
him and he being the actual Shogun. 

Saris left eight men in the new fac- 
tory. The cape or head-merchant was 


Richard Cocks. He was one of the 
original incorporators of the Company, 
having subscribed £200, and resided 
abroad five years before going to Japan. 
His selection for a post presenting so 
inany difficulties was not a forunate 
one. He was both easy-going and 
quarrelsome. “There seems reason to 
believe that he was the dupe of a de- 
signing Chinaman, Andrea Dittis, 
whom he called the Captain of the 
China Quarter, or the China Captain. 
It was through this man _ that 
he chiefly endeavored to secure 


concessions for the much-desired 
trade with China, and considerable 
sums were paid the China Captain 
and his brother, to be used in forward- 
ing the negotiations, but nothing ever 
came of them. On the other hand, 
many traits make the old Captain an 
agreeable character, even though he 
was not a successful business agent. He 
cultivated a garden and planted the 
first potatoes grown in Japan. He 
kept a diary, most of which has sur- 
vived. This diary abounds in strange 
words, borrowed from many tongues; 
its language is archaic and misspelled 
with great ingenuity, yet it gives an 
entertaining picture of Japanese man- 
ners and much information of value. 
Cocks very weaknesses render his story 
eutertaining ; and in its trivialities and 
unconscious humor it deserves a last- 
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ing place in the literature of its class. 
Some of his letters from Japan having 
been sent to King James I. to read, he 
declared they contained “the loudest 
lies that he had ever heard”; but the 
verdict of the modern reader will be 
that, to the extent of his powers, Cocks 
was a faithful chronicler. There is 
contemporary testimony that he was a 
man of honesty, years and judgment. 

William Adams, who was second in 
authority under Cocks, was employed 
in various capacities about the factory. 
He was a man of more skill and learn- 
ing than Cocks, who stood somewhat 
in awe of him. ‘They quarrelled at 
times, but, despite occasional out- 
bursts, got on fairly well together. 

Richard Wickham was an old em- 
ployee of the Company, who had led 
an adventurous life. He was in more 
independent circumstances than the 
other factors. His letter-book for the 
years from 1614 to 1616 is still pre- 
served in the India Office. 

William Eaton and Edmund Sayers 
were with the factory from the first, 
and were the only members, besides 
Cocks and Richard Hudson, who re- 
mained till the end. Tempest Peacock 
and Walter Carwarden were among 
the original members, but soon went 
on a trading voyage to Cochinchina, 
where the former was drowned and 
whence the latter never returned. V'il- 
liam Nealson, also an original mem- 
ber, was consumptive, quarrelsome, 
and addicted to drink. Cocks registers 
many complaints about Nealson’s con- 
cuct, especially when he was in his 
“fustian fumes.” Osterwick, who 
joined the factory in 1615, with 
Richard Hudson, was of Dutch descent 
and was a kinsman of Wickham. He 
was the accountant of the factory. The 
eight original members, with Oster- 
wick and Hudson, a cook and a few 
servants, comprised the total member- 
ship of the factory; and toward the 
end the number of factors was re- 
duced to four. 

Upon the arrivai of the Osiander off 
Cochi (the harbor of Firando), 
salutes were exchanged with the Dutch 
factory and due ceremony observed. A 
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visit to the court of the Shogun, with 
presents, being necessary, Capt. Ralph 
Coppindall was assigned to that duty. 
While awaiting his return, the Ositander 
was brought aground and sheathed. 
She sailed again on February 26th. 
1616, greatly to Cock’s relief, for the 
crew were a turbulent lot of Dutch- 
men, concerning whom he writes: “A 
strange kind of people they are all of 
them which came in this shipp”; and 
again: “I never saw a more forward 
and bad leawd company then most of 
them are.” Neither did he like Captain 
Hunt, although at the beginning he 
had made him a peace-offering of “a 
pig, 6 hense, 10 loves of bread, with 
peares, redish, cowcumbers, and bell 
engines.” A rumor having arrived, 
soon after the Osiander’s departure, that 
she had been attacked by a Portuguese 
vessel and several of the crew killed 
and made prisoners, Cocks gravely 
recorded his opinion that it was too 
good to be true. Concerning Hunt he 
felt constrained to write: “I could not 
forget to note downe how Mr. Hunt, 
the master of the Hozeander, fell out 
with Roland Thomas, the purcer. Soe 
they went together by the eares. I 
condemn them both very much, but 
surely they were drunk, espetially the 
master, and I think he is crazed in his 
witts.” 

Richard Hudson was now settled at 
the factory where he was to pass eight 
years. His position was that of an un- 
attached servant, whose duties and oc- 
cupations may be inferred, to some 
extent, from Cocks’ diary. His associ- 
ates were, at first, Cocks, Nealson and 
Osterwick. Branch factories had been 
opened soon after Saris’ departure and 
different members sent to take charge 
of them: Wickham to Yedo, Eaton to 
Osaka, and Sayers to the northern 
parts of Kiushiu and the island of Tsu- 
chima; while Adams, Peacock, and 
Carwarden had gone on a voyage to 
Cochinchina. About a year after Hud- 
son’s arrival, the branch factories had 
to be closed, and after that the force 
consisted of Cocks, Adams, Wickham, 
Faton, Sayers, Nealson, Osterwick, and 
Hudson. Later, death and departures 
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made gaps in their ranks, which will 
be noted in passing. 

The first mention of young Hudson 
by Cocks is under date of April 20, 
1616, when he seems to have been 
temporarily residing at Osaka and to 
have sent a letter by Eaton: 


“T received a letter from Ric. Hud- 
son, with 2 others, 1 from Capt. 
Adames sonne, and the other from 
our hostes at Miaco and Osakay, 
he of Miaco sending me 2 pewter 
basons for a present, and the other 
of Osakay 10 pewter pottage 
dishes.” 


In the summer of this year the old 
Shogun, Iyeyasu, died and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Hidetada. It was, 
therefore, necessary to send a repre- 
sentative to the court of the new ruler, 
to petition for the confirmation of the 
English trading privileges. The ships 
Thomas and Advice arriving from Eng- 
land at this juncture, the visit became 
doubly necessary. Cocks assembled 
the presents and set out, on the 30th 
of July, and was absent till December 
4th. He was accompanied by Captain 
Adams, who had just returned from 
Siam, also by Eaton and Richard Hud- 
son. It was his intention to leave the 
latter at Miaco to be taught the Jap- 
anese tongue; but Hidetada was of a 
different mind from his father and this 
privilege, as well as the others sued 
for, was denied. Cocks says, in a letter 
to John Browne, at Patani: 


“Yet we have had much trouble 
(in) these parts per means of the 
death of Ogosho Samma, the old 
Emperor, in whose place Shongo 
Samme, his son, succeeds. So that 
(1) was forced to go to his court 
to get our privileges renewed 
which voyage I was above four 
months before I returned to Firan- 
do, which was but ten or twelve 
days past. And yet, do what I 
could, our privileges are curtailed 
and we restrained to have trade 
only at this town of Firando and 
Langasaque. So that we are 
forced to withdraw our factories 
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from Edo, Miaco, Osakay and Sac- 
kay, not without great hindrance 
to the present sale or despatch of 
our commodities. In fine, 
I might not be suffered to leave an 
English boy (Richard Hudson) be- 
hind me to learn the Japon tongue, 
it is so strictly looked into,” 


In a letter to the Company, Cocks 
wrote further concerning this: 


“And it is to be noted that at 
my retorne to Miaco, haveing donne 
such busynes as I had theare, I 
would have left Richard Hudson, 
a boy, your Wor. servant, to have 
learnd to write the Japans; but 
might not be suffered to doe it, the 
Emperour haveing geven order to 
the contrary.” 


Before his return to Firando, Cocks 
visited the estate of Captain Adams 
and greatly admired its material ad- 
vantages and Adams’ power over it. 
He says: 


“This Phebe (Hemi) is a lord- 
shipp geven to Capt. Adames per 
the ould Emperor, to hym and his 
(heirs) for eaver, and confermed 
to his sonne called Joseph. There 
is above 100 farmes or howsholds 
upon it, bisids others under them, 
all which are his vassals, and he 
hath power of life and death over 
them, they being his slaves, and he 
as absolute authoritie over them as 
any tono (or king) in Japon hath 
over his vassales.” 


Captain Adams’ term of service with 
the Company had expired, but he con- 
tinued to make himself useful at the 
factory and elsewhere. 

With ‘their trading privileges cur- 
tailed, the life at Firando was con- 
tracted within narrow limits. ‘The 
good Captain rambles.amiably along in 
his diary, entering trivialities and com- 
plaints in the most painstaking manner, 
and recording the quarrels among the 
members in a helpless kind of way. 
On March 8, 1618, “Ric. Hoodson paid 
Georg Durons (a member of the Dutch 
factory) for sope and candelles, viz :— 
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ta [els] m [as] Co [candareens] 
For 18 cakes sope fe) oO 
For 128 tallo cannelles.1 6 fe) 


and the following day: “Ric. Hudson 
paid I tay 3 mas for a vyne tree to be 
carid to Firando.” 


But if the records are scanty, it is 
not to be inferred that nothing of inter- 
est transpired. Wickham left Japan 
early in 1618, and went to Java, where 
he died soon after his arrival, leaving 
an estate of £5000 or £6000, made in 
private trading. Travelling visitors ar- 


rived and departed, Englishmen, 
Dutchmen, Spaniards, Portuguese, cap- 
tains, merchants, men-o’-war’s-men, 
missionaries, and so forth. They seem 
to have been a hardy lot of swash- 
bucklers, equally ready to fight, drink, 
or go adventuring, and some of them 
caused the peace-loving cape-merchant 
much trouble. 

One cause alone—their rivalries and 
troubles with the Dutch—kept the little 
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band in a state of agitation and at 
one time brought them into grave dan- 
ger. Cocks disliked and distrusted his 
Dutch neighbors from the first, and 
was at no pains to conceal his feelings, 
while the Dutch seem to have been in 
much the same state of mind. Instead 
of being allies against the Spanish and 
Portuguese, as was originally hoped, 
the Dutch proved themselves formid- 
able rivals, who undersold the English 
and, in the end, starved them out. The 
dissensions between the rival factories 
form a large part of the burden of 
Cocks’ diary, throughout the whole 
period of his stay. After the curtail- 
ment of the English privileges, the al- 
tered state of feeling at Yedo was re- 
flected in the conduct of the local Jap- 
anese Officials, and especially by the 
Dutch neighbors, until there ensued a 
state of almost open warfare. In Au- 
gust, 1618, to the intense indignation of 
the English, a Dutch ship brought in as 
a prize the English ship Attendance, 
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which had been captured in the Moluc- 
cas. Remonstrance to the Dutch pro- 
ducing no result, a journey to court 
was made and a written protest en- 
tered, but this proved equally fruitless. 

From January 14, 1619, to December 
5, 1620, the diary is missing, and the 
only record of events is in Cocks’ let- 
ters to the Company. In the early part 
of this period the Dutch were masters 
of the sea and the little band of Eng- 
lishmen were completely cut off. Dur- 
ing this period the Dutch made a 
determined attack upon the Eng- 
lish factory. and the lives of the mem- 
bers would doubtless have been lost had 
not the Japanese interfered and pro- 
tected them. Cocks writes that the 
Dutch, “by sound of trumpet aboard all 
their ships in the harbour of Firando, 
proclaimed open war against our Eng- 
lish nation, both by sea and land, with 
fire and sword, to take our ships and 
goods and destroy our persons to the 
utmost of their power, as to their 
mortal enemies.” 

.The unimaginative Cocks, who set 


down so many trifles, failed to say any- 
thing about the bearing of the dif- 
ferent members of the factory in this 


crisis. Let us trust that Richard Hud- 
son bore himself like a worthy son of 
a heroic father. 

The year 1620 was eventful both for 
good and evil. Early in the year, per- 
mision was granted to include Na- 
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gasaki in the English trade concessions, 
and a little later the English and Dutch 
kast India Companies formed an alli- 
ance, and it was arranged for the fleets 
ot the two nations to combine against 
the Spanish and Portuguese in Eastern 
waters. 

In March, William Nealson died, “be- 
ing wasted away with a consumption,” 
and “our good friend, Capt. William 
Adames, whoe was soe longe before 
us in Japon, departed out of this world 
the xvjth of May.” Notwithstanding 
Adams’ rather hasty temper, he had 
rendered the Company faithful service. 
He was buried, at a spot which he him- 
self had chosen, on the summit of a hill 
overlooking the bay of Yedo and the 
surrounding landscape, where his tomb 
may still be seen. One of the streets 
of Yedo was named for him, Anjin Cho 
(Pilot Street), and, it is said, the inhab- 
itants of that city hold an annual cele- 
bration in his honor. 

In 1621, apparently believing that, 
owing to their improved relations with 
the Dutch, trade would begin to pros- 
per, the English began new works on a 
large scale, including a warehouse and 
wharves. But the animosities between 
the rival factories were too deeply 
rooted, and it was not long before dis- 
sensions again broke out ; and they con- 
tinued to the end, without, however, 
again reaching the stage of actual war- 
fare. 


(Zo be continued) 





IMAGO DIEI 
By T. L. HOOVER 


This pregnant chrysalis of gloom doth split, 

And feebly issues from the widening slit 

Some tender, rosy Thing that trembling clings 
To yonder edge of Earth—the while frail wings, 
First crumpled and awry, expand, unfold, 

And spread awide their filmy gauze of gold 
And rainbow-stuff all-quivering with light— 
Then launches forth on strong, resplendent flight, 
Diffusing over Earth from bourne to bourne 

The matchless radiance of the new-fledged Morn. 
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personality with its hopeful con- 
fidence. She smiled even as she 
replied, rather dolefully, 

“But we was to be married.” 

“So we was, so we be yet—ain’t we? 
Will you marry me anyhow, Pernilla? 
It may all be clear through with in 
less than four weeks. What if I’m 
free by the weddin’-day ?” 

“Then J’l! marry you,” responded 
Pernilla, eagerly. 

“God bless you! But if—if they 
manage to send me off like a thief?” 

“Well, youain’t one, and if they 
send you off like one—well, my white 
dress’ll keep till you come back. I 
must go—just now.” 

She pinned up her hair in a twisted 
coil, and he guided her down the 
ladder. 

“Good-by—by-by—by-by,” hé softly 
called, as the old boat pushed off. 

Back she hurried along the lane, 
brushing off fragrant drifts of June- 
berry blossoms, and catching her dress 
on mischievous blackberry vines ever 
on the alert. 

As she reached home, Cassiopea 
hung low over the bluffs. Tintings of 
pink and blue beyond the Mississippi 
boded the far lustre of dawn. 

The trial came on and the country 
around was there, men and women. 
The old clergyman sat by Rosengren, 
being probably the sternest judge 
present. To Pernilla, the buzz, faces, 
and all were a vague, oppressive dream, 
anc what she or anyone else said she 
did not know. 

When her part was over, she went 
out and walked home the six miles, 
wondering when she would again see 
her lover. 


[ was impossible to resist his warm 


What testimony there was, was cer- 
tainly against John Erick, and though 
is was indecisive the crowd felt anx- 
ious. 

John Erick thought of but one thing, 
that glorious vision of Pernilla in the 
moonlight, holding the Bible for him 
to swear by. Would she marry him? 
Would her white dress “keep?” The 
testimony he did not care for, it had 
nothing t> do with him. But Per- 
nilla— 

Undeniably, all were much more in- 
fluenced by the fact that John Erick 
voluntarily came back to the jail after 
his brief freedom to face it out than 
by the run of evidence, so when it was 
all over, ready for the verdict, the 
public were jubilant to receive, without 
unnecessaiy delay, the acquittal of the 
prisoner. 

People went home to weed their 
gardens, to kill potato-bugs, to wonder 
who stole Rosengren’s money, and 
what Pernilla would do with her fine 
clothes. 

The next day Pernilla knelt before 
the big green chest with its massive 
iron handles, many a counterpart of 
which, to this very day, arrives at 
Castle Garden. 

Unlocking the heavy padlock that 
guarded her treasures, Pernilla threw 
up the heavy lid. There were towels, 
sheets, and pillow-cases of her own 
make, and two table-cloths brought 
from Sweden. 

There was a real American patch- 
work quilt, so far superior to her other 
eighteen, and, indeed, to every other 
one in the settlement, that she never 
kept it with the rest. No other girl 
had had skill and patience to work out 
the elaborate “Texas Rising Sun” pat- 
tern, or to quilt anything one-half so 
closely as this was quilted. There was 
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also her hat, which she held up to see 
the frosted straw sparkle in the light, 
looking a little dubiously at the scarlet - 
poppy. Then she closed the chest, 
locked the trusty padlock, and came 
downstairs with her half-finished wed- 
ding-dress in her arms. 


V. 


Rozina and her mother were wonder- 
stricken. It gradually came to them 
that she intended to finish it. In 
silence she went to work. 

“What’s that for?” asked her mother. 

“Better finish the weddin’ dress for 
the weddin’,” was the slow reply. 

“Weddin’?” gasped her mother. 

But Rozina rushed up to her sister, 
crying, “Be you goin’ to marry him? 
Be you? Can I help you sew?” 

Pernilla dropped everything to stare 
at her sister. Was this the girl who 
had for weeks, months refused to do a 
thing for the wedding? What had 
come over her? 

But with Rozina’s excited exclama- 
tions, Rosengren had come to the door, 
and now strode forward to Pernilla. 

The women all shrank back at his 
angry look. 

“Yes, I ask, too, be you goin’ to 
marry that John Erick? Answer me!” 

It was her father, he who had ever 
indulged his girls. She knew he be- 
lieved her lover guilty. What could 
she say not to further incense him? 

“Be you goin’ to marry him?” he 
roared. 

ok ate 

“You be? A thief as stole from your 
father?” 

“He didn’t take it, he didn’t. 
you, father, somebody else did.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Bring out the thief, 
then, so I can make a wedding for you 
’n John Erick. Bring him out. Put 
him out. But if you don’t, you shan’t 
have a cent from me, nor an acre of 
land; and don’t come here to be mar- 
ried.” 

Pernilla flushed and paled as her heart 
throbbed violently at the wrathful 
words, but, with calm dignity, she said, 
as her father was leaving the room: 


I tell 
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“T don’t ask nothing but my white 
dress.” 

The girls sewed, and Rozina chat- 
tered and cried alternately. She 
brought out her white goods, and 
would have it cut out just like her 
sister’s. 

“But where will you be married?” 
came out at last. 

“Over on the island,” answered Per- 
nilla, with tears in her eyes. 

Her listeners knew what that meant. 
It meant to dispense with a license, 
and go off like a runaway couple. 
“The island” was a synonym for true 
love that had not run smooth. 

“Our minister?” faltered her mother. 

“No, the justice,” fell like lead on 
this orthodox home-circle. 

“Oh, my child, it don’t seem—seem 
religious to be married in American.” 

“I know, mother, but I’ve got over 
that. Do you know,” she proceeded, 
with flashing eyes and rising before 
them in her regal indignation—“do you 
know, John Erick asked our minister 
to go over there and do it, and he 
wouldn’t. He said he didn’t marry 
runaway folks only to get a present of 
stolen money. ‘That’s what he said, 
and it’s more religious to be married 
in American than to be married by that 
man.” + 

The wedding-day came with the fair- 
est June morning. Pernilla begged 
Rozina to go along, but she said the 
ride would make her ill. 

So, on the high spring-seat of John 
Erick’s new wagon, with the Justice 
and John’s chum on a board behind, 
they drove along the beautiful Swede 
Creek road, around the foot of Old 
Rattlesnake, to the ferry. 

The blue Mississippi was calm and 
bright in the afternoon air, and over 
the Wisconsin Hills beyond, strayed 
the shadows of the white clouds. 

After a brief waiting at the shore, 
the ferryboat came, and they drove on 
it, being the only passengers for this 
trip. rom this same landing-place, 
shady and inviting, where the road ran 
down to the river beneath festoons and 
loops of vines clambering over the 
trees, many a bridal couple had anx- 
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iously waited for the old, flat-bottomed 
ferry-boat that communicated with 
the island. Pernilla wondered who 
had been the bride before her, and the 
ferry-hands well-nigh forgot to work 
the raft along the cable as they looked 
upon the fair bride of to-day. John 
Erick persisted in saying sweet things 
to her in Swedish, which Pernilla was 
sure the Justice understood, and which 
John Erick hoped he did. 

Perhaps it was this, and perhaps it 
was the river breezes, that made her 
cheeks so red. ; 

The families that lived’on the island 
side had witnessed more than one 
wedding, but none to equal this in in- 
terest. Was it possible that here, on 
desecrated ground, as it were, they 
were to behold the belle of Swede 
Creek and John Erick Peterson? 

The ferry-men waited on the old boat 
at the strand. From some tattered 
wigwams a few dilapidated specimens 
of Indians stole into the bushy back- 
ground. Pernilla laid aside her hat and 
shawl, and stood bareheaded under a 
great maple. 

Vegetation over the whole island 
was rich and lovely. Heavy woods 
rose around them. The afternoon 
shadows from the Minnesota side 
cooled the air, which was redolent with 
the fragrance of flowering shrubs. 

Jungles of tall cornel shrubs and 
elder bushes were in bloom, a sea of 
white in among the trees as far as eye 
could see. ‘The bride, in her white 
dress, was almost overshadowed by 
cymes and tassels of the festive, white- 
blooming bushes about her. 

The June wind kissed her black hair ; 
snowy petals fell on the silken grass; 
the birds sang in the wild-wood; and 
the river ripples laughed against the 
hard sands when Pernilla was married 
on the island. 


VI. 


Brave as she was, Pernilla did not 
venture to wear her white dress to 
church the next Sunday, and appeased 
John Erick’s clamor by promising to 
put it on at home as often as he wanted. 
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Half the young folks of the settle- 
ment were waiting at the church door 
for a glimpse of the newly-married 
pair, and a row of homespun swains 
roosting on the hitching-rails, formed 
the first line of pickets. Having passed 
these with due and proper greetings 
for one and all, and once inside the 
queer little church, they parted, for 
the modern anomaly of men and 
women sitting together was then un- 
known in Swede Creek, and is, indeed, 
yet. Pernilla went to the familiar 
place by her mother, while John Erick 
found a seat among the uncouth-look- 
ing men, most of whom looked very 
unkempt indeed, with long hair crop- 
ped off square at the coat collar. 

The pink and purple sunbonnets and 
gingham-caped shakers on the women’s 
side were, on this very day, the source 
of no small annoyance to many females 
in the back part of the house, who 
in vain stretched and peered among 
their ranks and files to get an eye on 
Pernilla’s hat. 

They were singing the last hymn, 
and no one knew this was to be the 
most memorable service ever held in 
the Swede Creek log-church. The 
fragrant, drowsy June air was heavy 
with bridal loveliness, and the breezes, 
sweet comment on the prime of the 
year, rustled the hymn books. During 
the last lines of the hymn Rozina arose 
from her seat and walked firmly, un- 
hesitatingly forward to the altar steps, 
ascended them, and in a few seconds 
stood by the pulpit. 

Minister and people were stricken 
with amazement. The song died in the 
middle of a verse. Some stood on 
seats next the door. Mrs. Rosengren 
grasped Pernilla’s arm and stared at 
Rozina. John Erick trembled violently 
as he hid his face in his hands. He 
wondered what she would do next. 
He was afraid of that girl. Expectant 
silence reigned. 

She was talking to the minister, who 
gazed at her in dumb consternation, 
and Pernilla saw her little golden head 
against his black gown. Turning to 
the people, they saw she intended to 
speak, but courage failed her. She 
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closed her eyes an instant, then sum- 
moning all her strength, took a step 
forward and spoke. The vision of that 
slim girl up there by the minister made 
the people hold their breath, while her 
pale face and moving lips brought tears 
to more than one, for her voice reached 
only the first few seats. But her folks 
heard every word—words that would 
nevermore be silent. Rosengren rose 
in his seat, leaning toward the pulpit as 
one enchanted. She spoke in English, 
which made it more startling in that 
place, and this is what she said: 

“I took the money. I stole it. John 
Erick Peterson knows nothing about 
it. I did it—I did it. I want you all 
to know it—” 

She faltered, swayed as if to fall, 
but spoke, though only the clergyman 
caught her last words, which she 
uttered quickly, turning to him with 
little eager motions, as if she felt she 
could not make herself heard. 

Then, clasping her hands on her 
breast, she uttered a cry of pain. The 
people pressed forward in wonder and 
in sympathy. White as death she lay, 
and from her mouth came drops of 
blood. 

Her father took her in his arms and 
bore her to the wagon. She moaned 
and with great effort begged, in a 
whisper, to be taken to Pernilla’s new 
house. This was not a time to con- 
sider feuds, and the whole Rosengren 
family gathered in the little two-room 
frame cottage, and Rozina was laid on 
Pernilla’s bed. ‘Toward dusk she fell 
asleep. Then John Erick took Per- 
nilla out to a bench under a mountain 
ash and told her all he knew—told 
it tenderly and with tears in his voice. 

On leaving them the night the money 
was taken, he had, before going home, 
gone up the valley to the nearest neigh- 
bor, and on returning past the Ros- 
engren house, within half an hour, had 
taken a short cut behind the barn. 
Hurrying along, he spied Rozina not 
far from him, but on calling her, she 
crouched as if to hide, and an instant 
after ran off without a word. He 
thought it strange, but suspected a 
joke of some kind, and turned to go 
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into the house to ferret her out, but 
changed his mind. When she theft 
was discovered and he was arrested, 
and Rozina in her testimony said noth- 
ing about having seen him (he said 
nothing of it either), he felt sure she 
had hidden the money to make trouble 
for him. 

Pernilla listened as in a dream to 
this enigma, finally asking: 

“But why should she? Why?” 

In answer he told of the February 
morning in the bottomlands, and all 
Rozina’s wild words; upon which Per- 
nilla burst into tears, sobbing: 

“Poor Rozina! poor Rozina! It 
seems wrong for me to have you.” 

That night Rozina would have Per- 
nilla sleep with her. She was quite 
free from pain, and asked questions at 
long intervals, keeping her arm thrown 
over Pernilla. 

“Pernilla,” she would whisper, as 
often as her sister lay very still, “don’t 
go to sleep yet.” 

“Now, Pernilla, tell me “bout your 
weddin’ again—the ride, the island.” 
And eagerly she would listen to the 
description. 

“You said there was flowers?” 

“Yes; tall bushes, snow-white, all 
over the woods; right by me, too.” 

“White flowers by you? How 
pretty? Was it near the river?” 

“Right near it—under a big tree. 
Just a lovely place,” said Pernilla. 

“And was there Injuns—did you 
say?” 

“True, yes; there was Injuns at my 
weddin’.” 

“Not near you—was they?” 

“No, ’way off in the woods.” 

“Pernilla, you’re married now, ain’t 
you?” 

“Yes, dearie.” Long silence. 

“Pernilla, you know I like him?” 

“There’s a good girl, Rozina; you 
go to sleep now; don’t talk about it 
now.” 

“Yes, now. I liked him, did he tell 
you?” 

“Yes. dearie.” 

“When? I want to know when,” 
she said, excitedly, to Pernilla’s great 
fear as to the result. 
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“Oh, Rozina, don’t take it hard; do 
go to sleep a little bit. When you get 
well we can talk it over.” 

“T ain’t never goin’ to get well. 
When did John Erick tell you?” 

“He told me this afternoon.” 

“This here afternoon?” cried the 
sick girl. “Do you mean to say he 
never said nothin’ before?” 

“Not a word, Rozina. Don’t cry.” 

But she cuddled into Pernilla’s arms 
like a bird and asked no more ques- 
tions, only sobbed once or twice: 

“Wish I had some of them white 
flowers from the island.” 

“Don’t you hate me, John Erick?” 
was her greeting, as he came to her 
bedside in the morning. 

“Hush, Rozy, you must be good.” 
Her great dark eyes were fixed on him. 

“John Erick, I wish—Oh, I can’t 
ask it.” 

“Yes, yes, Rozina, anything.” 

“T’d like some of them white flowers 
from the island. Pernilla says it was 
all white over there.” 

“Why, if that’s all, I’ll ride over the 
ferry and get all you want,” he an- 
swered. 

“T’d love ’em so,” was all she said. 

So, after dinner, John Erick rode off 
after white flowers. Rozina’s love of 
flowers was a passion, and was con- 
sidered from her early childhood as a 
peculiarity by her folks. When all 
the old women, on Sunday morning, 
reverently carried into church two 
leaves of rosemary, and a sprig of old- 
man, she would, all unabashed, gather 
a handful of the showiest flowers to 
be found, golden lady-slippers or fra- 
grant water-lilies, often to her mother’s 
discomfort, for only rosemary and old- 
man seemed orthodox. And no sooner 
had John Erick gone off than she teazed 
for her white dress. This seemed a 
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wild whim, but in vain they tried to 
dissuade her. 

“T finished mine, too, Pernilla, after 
you left home, and I want it on a little 
while, just a little while, Pernilla.” 

So they put it on, but the effort ex- 
hausted her; and as her father knelt in 
anguish by the bed, she was too weak 
to open her eyes. She was following 
John Erick’s ride. She seemed to be 
with him—the landing, the ferry-boat, 
the slow journey over the river, then 
the island. Under the very tree she 
thought she stood, and he. Now he 
was coming back. 

“Has he come yet?” 

“Pretty soon, Rozy,” was the an- 
swer, many times. 

The clatter of hoofs, and John Erick 
rode by the window with an armful 
of snowy branches. 

“There he is, there he is,” cried the 
sick girl, raising herself to look out. 

Pernilla broke a handful of sprays 
from the delicate, faintly fragrant 
spiraea and brought them to Rozina, 
who took them, eagerly, whispering: 

“Did he bring them from the island? 
Be them from the island?” 

John Erick stood in the doorway, 
fumbling a branch, and tears shone in 
his eyes as Rozina turned her grate- 
ful look on him and touched her lips 
to the flowers, repeating: 

“Pernilla, be them the kind? 
them from the island?” 

The excitement was too much. A 
fit of coughing came on, and as she 
lay back after the struggle, she weakly 
lifted the white flowers from the is- 
land to her sweet, tired face. 

And with this, her last movement, 
she fell asleep—fell asleep and died in 
the June afternoon, with the feathery 
blossoms quivering in her last flutter- 
ing breath. 


Be 
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SWITZERLAND. — III. 


By GEORGE PRESBURY ROWELL 


HERE were times when I thought 
there were scarcely any birds in 


Switzerland but a visit to a most 
excellent and complete Natural History 
Museum showed specimens of almost 
every bird I had ever heard of. I saw 
there a stuffed specimen of an eagle 
to which the American bird of which 
we are so proud would stand no sort 
of a comparison. He would be eaten 
up by its gigantic rival in the short 
hours of one afternoon. Beside the dead 
and dried specimens shown in the 
museum and the fact that late in Septem- 
ber I did see flocks of small birds which 
I thought might count of individuals as 
many as ten thousand, I still feel that 
the number of birds I saw was very 
small. There was the sociable and 
everlasting sparrow in the streets and 
roads. Now and then a few swallows 
would be seen—only a few. Once, and 
only once, I saw a hawk. A few crows 
were seen from time to time and once, 
at a height of more than ten thousand 
feet, there were great flocks of black 
birds that might be crows, but seemed 
something smaller, that appeared to 
have dwellings in the crevice of a rocky 
cliff near at hand. In the lakes wild 
ducks swim about unmolested, gulls 


abound and so do swans, especially 
about the Lake of Geneva. Doubtless 
Switzerland is within the line of migra- 
tion for numberless birds, but apparently 
it is not the permanent residence of a 
very large number. It has nothing to 
take the place of the sociable robin red- 
breast that has so warm a place in the 
affections of the people of New Hamp- 
shire that even the most thoughtless 
boy with a gun would never consent to 
shoot one, no matter how temptingly he 
might invite his fate. 

The national hero of Switzerland was 
William Tell. To New Hampshire John 
Stark stands in that position. No school 
boy reads of Switzerland without calling 
to mind the archer, the apple, the boy 
and the concealed arrow with which 
Tell was, as he said to the Austrian 
Gessler, “to have slain the tyrant had 
I killed my boy.” Stark is also remem- 
bered by the sentence in which he ex- 
pressed the statement that he should 
conquer his opponent on that eventful 
day at Bennington “Or Moll Stark ’ill 
be a widder.”” His resolution would not 
seem to have been overstrained if we 
remember that he had at command five 
hardy frontiers-men for every British 
or Hessian soldier opposed to him on that 
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‘‘A LAND ABOUNDING IN RIVERS, BROOKS AND TORRENTS ”’ 


occasion, but that fact still fails to let 
the good General fall so low as has come 
to William Tell, for it now seems to be 
fully established that, like the famous 
Mrs. Harris created by the imagination 
of Dickens, there never was any such 
person. Schiller gave life to Tell by 
placing him in his tragedy which almost 
might have happened to Rolla the 
Peruvian, had the drama in which he 
figured become only a little more famous 


than it actually did. Byron, by his 
poem, has made the Castle of Chillon 
known to everybody. Rousseau was a 
Swiss by birth, so too were Madame de 
Stael, Zwingli, the Reformer, and our 


own Agassiz. It became the adopted 
home of John Calvin, of Voltaire and for 
a long time of Gibbon, the historian of 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

New Hampshire has not produced 
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many persons whose fame is world wide, 
and few of her own people know that 
Count Rumford, whose reputation in 
some respects stands side by side with 
Franklin’s, although not a native of New 
Hampshire, resided there for some time, 
and when offered a patent of nobility 
by the ruler of Bavaria chose to be 
designated as Rumford, that being the 
name of the New Hampshire town 
where he had had a home, the same that 
is the capital of the State and now called 
Concord. 

The Swiss having shown a sturdy 
intention to govern themselves and 
manage their own affairs, and a capacity 
for doing so, and their country being one 
not to be easily overrun by hostile 
armies, it has been permitted to exist 
in a condition of neutrality and independ- 
ence for the past seven hundred years. 
It seems to be a sort of neutral ground 
where the difficulties of other nations 
may be discussed and arranged. It was 
at Geneva that the high joint commission 
representing the governments of the 
United States and Great Britain met 
and arrived at the settlement of a 
threatening cause of war arising out of the 
depredations during our Civil War made 
by the British-built privateer Alabama, 
in consideration for which the British 
government paid over to us the very 
respectable sum of fifteen million dollars. 
It was in Switzerland that the arrange- 
ments by which the affairs of the Inter- 
national Postal Union were arrived at, 
and that matter is ‘still presided over 

by an ex-President of the Swiss Republic. 
» Of all the flags of all the nations there 

s not one more noticeable or of seemingly 
better chosen design than that of the 
Swiss. It was originally the Coat of 
Arms of one of the oldest Cantons and 
consists of a white cross of peculiar 
construction on a red background. Take 
one of Huyler’s excellent caramels, lay 
it down squarely on a piece of paper, 
then add another to the top side, another 
at the bottom, another to the right and a 
fourth at the left and you have a tolerable 
representation, in bas relief, of the Swiss 
Cross. Some years ago when representa- 
tives of various nations agreed upon 
certain rules for the better care of the 
injured in the casualties of war, the 
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emblem of the Society then formed was 
the Swiss Cross with colors reversed, a 
red cross on a white background, and as 
such is now well known to the people of 
all civilized nations. Many matters of 
international moment are adjusted in 
Switzerland and quite a number of socie- 
ties or associations having such in charge 
maintain permanent offices at Berne, 
the Swiss capital. 

There are no orders of nobility in 
Switzerland and no flaunting of riches. 
Fashion fails to exert the influence it 
possesses elsewhere. There are families 
with pedigrees longer than those of 
many royal houses, and quite as respect- 
able and their members are not uncon- 
scious of the fact but it does not weigh 
upon them and they are at no trouble 
to proclaim it. There is wealth, plenty 
of it, and it is made use of in every 
sensible way, but without any vaunting 
display or any I am better than you 
manner. If you see a woman with a 
hundred and fifty dollars of ostrich 
plumes on her hat, and a different one 
to match the color of every gown, or 
advertising a blighted affection by carry- 
ing a poodle dog about in her arms, she 
is not a Swiss. Maybe the tourist is the 
greatest source of the national prosperity 
to-day and as such his value is recognized, 
and he is cared for with every regard for 
his material well-being and convenience, 
but is not stared at or importuned or 
robbed or swindled. 

The excellence, the exquisite cleanli- 
ness and substantial elegance of the Swiss 
hotels is a matter that excites universal 
admiration. The Swiss excel as hotel 
keepers and as such are famous all the 
world over. There are different scales 
of prices for varying accommodations 
and a sliding scale for various seasons, 
consequently a certain amount of bar- 
gaining is requisite, but even without that 
the charges are certain to be no more than 
reasonable for the service given and the 
service is the best to be had anywhere. 
If you are away at mealtime that meal 
is not charged for in your bill; and 
although every servant who renders a 
service expects a tip when your stay is 
ended, he is content to await the time 
of your departure before receiving it 
and the amount required to satisfy the 
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multitudinous demands of this sort are 
actually less than the visitor at a White 
Mountain resort will find it wise to 
dispense if he wish the employees to be 
alive to his needs. 

It is absolutely wonderful how full 
the country is of people. There are 
tourists everywhere and in crowds. 
They walk, they ride on bicycles, in 
automobiles, diligences, landaus, vic- 
torias. Go where you may you are never 
out of sight of them. This gives a sort 
of Coney Island or country fair character 
to it all. At the more popular hotels 
evening dress prevails. At one, on one 
oceasion, I was to leave by an early 
train and being packed up to be in 
readiness, went to the dining-room wear- 
ing a sack coat and four-in-hand tie 
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and became conscious that out of more 
than six dozen men in the room I was the 
only one not appearing in evening dress. 
This is by no means the case at all 
resorts but is sufficiently so to make it 
certain that those who wish to carry 
about with them wardrobes extensive 
and expensive will find opportunity 
to display their possessions, and doubtless 
to come in contact with others who have 
more and better. It must not be under- 
stood from this, however, that one may 
not go about with an extremely modest 
outfit whether man or woman, but in 
such cases maybe it would be pleasanter 
to seek accommodations at houses of 
not the most pretentious sort. There are 
a plenty of such and they are very good 
too. 


I DREAMED OF HOME LAST NIGHT 


By J. J. MEEHAN 
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I dreamed of home last night; 

The city walls 

Fell outward and let in the summer air; 

The shining fields grew clear, and by a hill 
I saw the cottage where my mother sat 

And plied her humble tasks of long ago. 


alll 


~~ 


The streamlet ran 

Through green hay meadows, and I heard the call, 
The cheering call of toilers coming in; 

And saw them take their places, one by one, 
Before the modest fare that closed the day. 


The supper ended and my father took 

His heavy pipe, and lighted up the dusk 

With clouds that floated in the moonlit space; 

My sister came; and her fair, girlish friend— 

My dear sweet Alice of that schoolday time— 
Made one of that strong group now grown to wear 
The garb that mantles heroes of the past, 

And that tradition fashions for her own. 


I yearned—I spoke—I heard my mother’s cry— 


I dreamed of home last night! 





SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE 


By JAMES 


HE publicity given in recent 
years to the experiments in 


plant breeding by the “Wizard” 
Luther Burbank and a few others has 
emphasized the importance of this 
branch of horticulture, but it has also 
cast in the shadow the labors of the 
pioneers in this 
fascinating realm 
of science. 

Men like Fran- 
cis Parkman, Asa 
Gray, Kirtland, 
Hovey, Rogers 
and Pringle were 
better known to 
our grandfathers 
than to the youn- 
ger generation, al- 
though to them 
and their contem- 
poraries are due 
the painstaking 
research, the grop- 
ing experiments 
and the indefati- 
gable labor that 
made possible in.a 
large measure the 
wonderful results 
which the news- 
papers and maga- 
zines attribute to 
these latter-day 
scientists. 

Parkman and 
Gray and most of 
the others, except Pringle, are gone 
from among us. A quiet, unassuming 
man, with an indomitable will and 
great vigor of mind and body, Cyrus 
W. Pringle is, perhaps, the greatest 
living scientist in this sphere to-day. 
Mr. Pringle is seventy-one years old 
and yet his step is as light and his en- 
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thusiasm as keen as when he began 
collecting and hybridizing plants and 
flowers fifty years ago, on his small 
home farm in the beautiful valley town 
of Charlotte, Vermont. “The name of 
Pringle is a passport into the most 
hidden recesses of the scientific world 
of three conti- 
nents,” says an 
enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the great 
scientist, and the 
expression is but 
the truth: 

The life of Mr. 
Pringle reads as 
interesting as a 
romance. He was 
born in Charlotte, 
Vt., in 1838. His 
grandfather had 
been a botanist of 
some note, and 
his father, George 
Pringle, was al- 
ways interested in 
botany and horti- 
culture. The Prin- 
gles ran a small 
farm and raised 
garden truck be- 
sides doing a little 
something in the 
line of propagat- 
ing shrubs and 
nursery stock. 
Young Pringle 
thus. early acquired a rudimentary 
knowledge of this sort of work and he 
loved to be employed among the plants, 
flowers and grains. At that time the 
possibilities of plant breeding were 
practically unknown—in this country, 
at least—and Mr. Pringle, in his early 
experiments, groped in darkness which 
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was unlighted by rays of early achieve- 


ment. His father died when he was 
but a youngster,and Cyrus worked dur- 
ing the day at his favorite occupation 
and read and studied at night. He 
mastered the rudiments of Greek and 
Latin while a mere boy and matricu- 
lated at the University of Verniont. 
The death of his brother at this time, 
however, interfered with his plans 
to go to college and imposed upon him 
the care of his mother and the re- 
sponsibilities of the home farm. He 
manfully took up this work with all 


the enthusiasm of his nature and with 
the desires and tastes of a scholar, striv- 
ing to realize high ideals in agricul- 
ture and horticulture. He began the 
study of plant breeding early in his 
career and conducted experiments in 
hybridizing along original lines with 
encouraging success. So enthusiastic 
was he that in order to be able to read 
French books on hybridizing plants he 
mastered the language and spent all his 
spare money in the purchase of such 
books as he could acquire. He also 
read everything he could lay his hands 
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on pertaining to the subject in English, 
which in those early days was meagre 
enough. He scraped together enough 
money to journey to Boston to visit 
Francis Parkman, about whose experi- 
ments in flower culture he had read. 
He interviewed Kirtland in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and corresponded . with other 
scientists of the period. 

All this was laying the foundation 
for a knowledge that materially assisted 
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New Hampshire farmers. They at- 
tended a lecture delivered by Mr. Prin- 
gle, one day, and heard, with wonder, 
some of the results that the young in- 
vestigator had gained in his experi- 
ments in plant hybridizing. They 
secured an inkling as to the possibili- 
ties inherent in this new science. Sub- 
sequent developments showed that 
they as well as others profited greatly 
from the knowledge thus gained. 
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in his later and more notable experi- 


ments. The little Pringle farm soon 
became the mecca for scientists and 
investigators from all parts of the 
country. Mr. Pringle showed what he 
had accomplished. His enthusiasm 
was contagious. He subsequently 
went about the state giving lectures be- 
fore farmers’ institutes to awaken in- 
terest in his chosen work. 

The Burbanks at that time were 


Mr: Pringle’s first work in hybridiz 
ing was performed with potatoes on 
his home farm. He crossed the Early 
Rose, a standard Vermont grown po- 
tato, with pollen from the White Peach- 
blow, the Excelsior and the Black 
Mercer. The progeny from these 
crosses gave him the Snowflake, the 
Alpha and the Ruby, all excellent 
tubers, but with Snowflake the results 
were exceptional. Seed from this 
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variety he disposed of at the rate of 
a thousand dollars a pound for several 
years. 

Mr. Pringle, in 1870, turned his at- 
tention to the hybridizing of the cereals 
and in this line of work enjoys the 
distinction of being the pioneer in 
America. His Defiance wheat for 
many years has been the staple pro- 
ducts of some of the larger wheat 


fields in the West. Mr. Pringle also 
experimented extensively and with 
great success in developing oats, to- 
matoes and fruits, particularly cur- 
rants, grapes and tree fruits. Mr. 
Pringle is given the credit for being 
the originator of the hulless oat which 
made possible Quaker Oats and other 
cereal products. 

It was in 1874 that Mr. Pringle, now 
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thoroughly infatuated with his work, 
began the collection of plants. Dur- 
ing the first season he gathered to- 
gether about four hundred specimens 
of common and uncommon plants, 
most of them in the vicinity of his 
own home. 

This was followed by the explora- 
tion of Mount Mansfield, Smuggler’s 
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ern Canada. He was still a young 
man and the country was wild and 
sparsely settled. His early experience 
had taught himself reliance, however, 
and undaunted even by the doleful pre- 
dictions of friends and neighbors who 
had gathered on the banks of the little 
river La Platte, in Shelburne, to see 
him, in company with Mr. Horsford, 


Mr. PRINGLE AND HIS MEXICAN GUIDE. 


Notch and Camel’s Hump, of the 
Green Mountain range. Soon after 
this, in company of a neighbor and 
fellow botanist, Fred Horsford, and 
two companions from Boston, he tra- 
versed the White Mountains for spec- 
imens of Flora, with increasing suc- 
cess. 

His next venture was to undertake 
the classification of the flora of East- 


himsetf a youth, embark in a light 
bark canoe for the long trip to Canada, 
via Lake Champlain and the river St. 
Lawrence. The initial trip was full of 
peril and hardship, one that might have 
quelled much hardier spirits than those 
of the two young botanists. Yet they 
kept on their journey until they were 
stopped by impassable barriers of 
forest and turbulent stream, and were 
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obliged to turn back and seek easier 
fields to explore. ‘This first journey 
into the wilds of Canada was followed 
by others more successful, until the 
region was thoroughly explored and 
the flora classified. 

Dr.Asa Gray, of Harvard University, 
directed Mr. Pringle in 1885 to ex- 
plore Northern Mexico for flora. Since 
that time Mexico has been the special 
field of investigation for the great 
naturalist, who has made from two to 
four trips to that country every year, 
seldom returning without bringing 
home some rare plants in his knapsack 
hitherto unclassified. Mr. Pringle’s 
Herbarium in the Williams Science 
Building of the University of Vermont 
contains about one hundred thousand 
specimens, brought together from all 
parts of the globe. Besides the 
thousands which he himself has col- 
lected, his shelves contain many rare 
and beautiful specimens secured from 
exchanges with other institutions and 
with the leading botanists from the 


four corners of the world. The great 
botanical gardens of London, Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, Tokyo, Ceylon, New 
Zealand, and others of equal note, have 
contributed to the wealth of scientific 
store which is watched over by Mr. 


Pringle. For some years he has been 
sending out an average of three hun- 
dred species of plants to these herba- 
riums with an exchange of about an 
equal number. The past year he dis- 
tributed about three thousand speci- 
mens. 

The botanist has spent so many 
summers beneath the sunny skies’ of 
Mexico that he longs for the time 
when he packs his knapsack and sets 
out (by railway, of course) for that 
country. He is a philosophical trav- 
eller and a delightful companion, al- 
though modest to the point almost 
of diffidence. The position of his as- 
sistant in these trips to Mexico is 
eagerly sought after by young college 
students who recognize the excellent 
opportunity to acquire first-hand 
knowledge of botany. 

Mr. Pringle has become very much 
attached to his Mexican guide and 
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companion in these long trips, Filemon 
lL. Lozano. For years this educated 
and highly intelligent native has ac- 
companied the botanist on his explora- 
tions and much of the success attained 
in his work there is due to Senor 
Lozano and to other assistants. 

Having pretty effectually covered the 
field of ‘Mexican phanerogams, concern- 
ing which he is a leading authority, 
Mr. Pringle has turned especially to 
the collection of cryptograms. 

He has for several years been official 
collector for the Mexican Government, 
has put the National Herbarium upon 
a scientific basis and has been active 
in developing Mexican fibre plants. 

Among the scores of young men who 
have been fortunate enough to have 
accompanied Mr. Pringle to Mexico 
during the past twenty-five years may 
be counted James A. Kelley, now a 
well-known merchant of Burlington; 
Charles Hammond and Judd Williams, 
also of that city; John H. McGlashan, 
of Michigan, and B. W. Estey, of Lin- 
coln, Vermont. 

Mr. Pringle has been honored by the 
University of Vermont with the de- 
grees of Master of Arts and Doctor of 
Science. He is an associate member of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, member of the Mexican 
Government and official collector for 
the country ; member of Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, and the Ver- 
mont Horticultural Society, etc. 

During all these years Mr. Pringle 
has kept a complete daily journal, 
which it is to be hoped may be pub- 
lished some day in the interest of 
science. His collection of autograph 
letters from noted scieritists is also 
valuable, indeed. 

And above all, this quiet, kindly man 
still maintains his lofty ideals and his 
trusting simple faith in humanity that 
is, in part, a legacy from his mother 
and also from his early associations 
with a Quaker community within the 
borders of his home town. When not 
in Mexico he resides in Burlington, liv- 
ing close to his priceless treasure of 
leaf and frond and twig, gathered from 
almost every land under the sun. 
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PEACEMAKER 


By THOMAS KINNIFF 


GIRL, descended the steps of the 
A Holland House, bound for a 

walk up the avenue. She 
carried herself with an ease and assur- 
ance that came, partly from a knowl- 
‘edge of being properly gowned, partly 
from an innate self-sufficiency. She 
sig a large bunch of violets at her 
elt. 

Just as she reached the sidewalk she 
saw a man she knew, and she stepped 
forward, eagerly to greet him. The 
man was apparently about twenty-five 
years of age. He had a pleasantly 
keen face, just then a little sober. 
His clothes were of a correct style and 
cut, but suggested somehow the lack 
of a tailor’s recent attention. But, in 


spite of a certain lack of spruceness, 
the young man conveyed the impres- 
sion of being well conditioned. 

“Jack,” called the girl, for he had 


passed without seeing her. When he 
did see her his face also lighted eager- 
ly; then a doubtful look crossed it. 
The girl gave him both hands. 

“Jack!” she said, “I’m so glad. Who- 
ever thought of meeting you here in 
New York.” 

“Same here, Dorothy. What are 
you doing in this gay metropolis?” 

She regarded him saucily, as she an- 
swered, “Just now I am going to let 
a man I know take me to luncheon, if 
you know anyone who is hungering 
for that privilege—and lunch. Mother’s 
gone off with cousin Clara, heaven 
only knows where, so I am left to 
my Own resources. How do you like 
being a resource, Jack?” she laughed 
gaily. 

But her frank friendliness seemed 
to embarrass him, and for a second a 
doubt intruded itself on her. Could 
she have mistaken the terms of her 
intimacy with this young man? No, 


not that. To misunderstand Jack was 
to confuse one of the primal elements 
of life. 

Jack gazed troubledly up the avenue 
a moment before he said: “Dorothy, 
rather than have you think me abso- 
lutely a cad, I am going to tell you the 
plain facts.” 

She laughed incredulously, but there 
was a suggestion of distance to her 
little nod of acquiescence. 

“T don’t want you to think I 
shouldn’t be awfully glad of the 
chance of lunching with you. It would 
be just like—I rather do that than any- 
thing I can think of, just now. But—” 
he hesitated, as though not quite sure 
of what he wanted to say. She gave 
him no help. “The truth of the matter 
is that—if I lunch with you to-day, I 
shall probably not be able to lunch at 
all to-morrow.” 

“Jack, what has happened,” broke 
from the girl. “Have you done some- 
thing foolish? Oh, come inside where 
we can talk.” 

She led the way into the hotel, and 
found seats away from the crowd who 
filled the place. Then she laughed a 
little over her own relief in finding 
Jack still Jack, as far as she was con- 
cerned. 

“Now, tell me all about it?” she de- 
manded. “Have you been more foolish 
than usual, and what do you mean 
about, not having money? What are 
you doing in New York, and how long 
have you been here, to begin with?” 

Jack nailed the last question as it 
flew past. “I’ve been here about a 
month and I’m learning the newspaper 
business.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, that’s all. I’m still learning.” 

“But why haven’t you money,” she 
insisted. 
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“IT didn’t exactly mean that—the 
penniless in a great city sort of thing, 
you know. I’m earning a living, but 
the living doesn’t include the Holland 
House. You see, at first, I didn’t 
know much about economizing, I sup- 
pose—anyway, I ran up some bills for 
rent and things, you know, before I 
had figured up just how I was going 
to come out. Then I got rather short. 
I didn’t like to ask for my salary ahead 
of pay-day, so the last few days I have 
been leading a truly lenten life. Now, 
I’m keeping bachelor apartments in 
what is known as the hall bedroom.” 

“That means you’ve half starved 
yourself.” 

“No, it doesn’t mean anything so 
foolish. You’ve no notion, Dorothy, 
how much food you can get for a 
pres in New York. Honest,” for 
she was regarding him pityingly. 

“Why didn’t you wine con for 
money?” An attempt to put a “you 
deserve anything you’ve got” tone into 
the question was not successful. Vis- 
ions of Jack, a hungry Jack, walking 
the streets of an unsympathetic metro- 
polis filled her thoughts. 

“Well, to tell the truth, Dorothy, 
father and I had some words when I 
announced my intention of being a 
newspaper man. He wants me to ga 
into the factory and learn his business. 
Besides, he says there is nothing in 
the newspaper business for a gentle- 
man, anyway. You know father?” 

“Your father, Jack, is a very fine 

gentleman. He’s always been sort 
of an ideal to me—every thing that’s 
strong and honorable, and old-fash- 
ioned, you know.” 
_ “He’s all that,” agreed Jack, heart- 
ily. “But—I don’t think it has ever 
occurred to him that he might be in 
the wrong.” 

“Well, go on. 
mother say?” 

“Mother was fine, as usual. She did 
say she didn’t think a reporter could 
be very respectable, always poking 
into other people’s business. But after 
I had told her Dickens and Kipling 
had both been reporters she felt better 
about it. I think she was inclined to 


What did your 
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pacify father, but father had ‘washed 
his hands of the business, supposed 
I would follow my own inclinations,’ 
and,—slammed the door. I watched 
him going down to play bridge with 
his pals at the ‘Commuters,’ six feet 
and a couple, of finality.” He stopped. 

“Well, what next?” said Dorothy. 

“Then I came to New York and 
got a job. Now tell me about your- 
self.” 

She rose. 

“First, Jack, you'll stay to lunch 
with me.” 

“I can’t, really, I must be at the 
office in a few minutes.” 

“To dinner then, this evening?” 

“About that time I shall probably 
be reporting the martial troubles of 
Mrs. Casey or some one else whose 
affairs have required the attention of 
the police.” 

“Jack, they don’t send you to write 
about such things?” 

“They did, but my city editor said 
he could not continue to do so unless 
I could be more accurate.” 

“More accurate?” 

“Yes, I reported that Mrs. Holloran, 
important through having pushed an 
Italian woman off the fire-escape, was 
a laundress, whereas she is really the 
janitoress of a lodge-room.” 

“And she was offended?” 

“Naturally.” They both laughed. 
Then she repeated. 

“You'll come to dinner, Jack?” 

“No. Now, please now don’t spoil 
the only glimpse of—I’d say fairyland 
if you weren't so confoundedly quick 
to score anything soft—or foolish. Oh, 
I like it; it adds to your—well never 
mind.” 

She giggled because she saw he was 
really afraid of her. 

“I wish you would come to dinner, 
Jack.” 

“No—you’ve probably got an en- 
gagement anyway with someone else.” 

“T haven’t. I'll sit and hate myself 
in that sumptuous sitting-room they 
gave us. You ought to see it; it makes 
ours at home look plain.” 

“Does anyone know you're in town, 
Dorothy ?” 
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*There’s the hotel clerk.” 

“Any of your friends, I mean.” 

“A few,” she admitted. 

“And yet you were going to spend the 
evening alone. How about mother?” 

“Mother, I expect will stay up town 
Cousin Clara has hosts of friends in 
New York.” 

“And you don’t expect anyone to 
call?” 

She changed color a iittle but lookec 
him straight in the eye, as she said: 

“T have no engagement.” 

“Then if you would really like to 
see me I think I can get off this 
evening—about nine o’clock, say. I 
can’t tell you how much I’d like to 
come. It’s the first real pleasant pros- 
pect I have bad fora month.” He held 
out his hand. 

“Don’t bother to dress up. Jack. 
I’m going to get mother off early, if 
she comes back at all. We'll have the 
evening to ourselves.” 

“That means you think I may have 
pawned my evening clothes, but I 
haven’t. ‘They’re all that stands be- 
tween me and ‘disrespectability’ as 
Mulvaney says. I put them on one 
night when I wasn’t working, just to 
feel dressed up again.” 

“You poor boy;” and her eyes were 
very bright. 

“You know, Jack, father has always 
said he would give you a job if you 
wanted it.” 

“Does your father happen to own a 
newspaper ?” 

“Not that I know of. Why?” 

“I don’t wonder you’re not ‘sure, 
- when I consider what the local paper 
called, ‘the multifarious interests of 
this modern Midas,’” laughed Jack. 
Then slowly, as though giving voice to 
a revelation: 

“Dorothy, there is one job within 
your father’s, gift that I’d like, and if 
my affairs ever get into shape again, 
I’m going to ask for it, too.” 

Dorothy said good-bye and escaped 
inside, very short of breath. 

“Gracious!” she said to herself, 
“That couldn’t have been Jack.” 


" She ate her lunch leisurely, indulg- 
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ing in several things her . mother 
taboed as foolishly expensive. Then 
she went to the telephone in response 
to a call, and turned down a well- 
dressed, well-groomed, young man at 
the other end of the line. The young 
man’s offense consisted in being well 
dressed—she knew it without seeing— 
at this particular moment, when her 
thoughts were full of Jack’s fancied 
discomforts. He was not an offen- 
sively rich young man. He had not 
even profited through questionable 
practices. He had simply been cast 
for the villian of the piece. 

The injustice of the proceeding evi- 
dently did not trouble Dorothy much, 
for she came out of the booth hum- 
ming happily to herself. Later she 
had to go to the telephone again. It 
was her mother this time. 

“Dorothy, dear,’ came the voice. 
“Clara thinks perhaps we had better 
stay up town for dinner. The Clares 
have asked us.” 

“Ves.” 

“Mr. Carter is calling this evening, 
isn’t he, dear?” 

“He is not.” 

“Why, he told me—” 

“He was mistaken,” said Dorothy 
shortly. “But don’t worry about me, 
— I shall be well taken care 
re) “ag 

“Why, who’s coming?” the maternal 
inquiry showed curiosity anyway. 

“Jack Braydon is coming.” 

“What, Jack in New York! How 
nice, Dorothy. Now I shall feel entirely 
comfortable about you.” She breathed 
a sigh of relief into the telephone. 
She liked things comfortable, but be- 
tween Dorothy and Clara, two very 
decided natures, that result was not 
always easy of accomplishment. 

Dorothy hung up and started for 
the elevator; it was time to dress. She 
stopped suddenly because a tall man 
had placed both hands on her shoul- 
ders, a very tall man with keen, gray 
eyes, bristling gray eyebrows and a 
gray moustache that turned up fiercely. 

“Dorothy, child, what are you do- 
ing here? Don’t try to deceive me 
now, you can’t do it. No one can,” 
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and he bent a fierce frown on her, or 
one that would have been fierce had 
it not been for the kindly gleam in the 
gray eyes. 

Dorothy said, “Oh.” The man was 
Jack’s father and Jack would be back 
at nine o’clock. The prospect of a 
meeting made her nervous, for a meet- 
ing between Colonel Braydon and any 
one by whom the Colonel considered 
himself wronged was always fraught 
with dynamic possibilities, especially 
when that one was his son Jack. 

“Startled, hey? you don’t look it. 
But whom are you with, child. You’re 
not here alone, I presume. ‘Though, 
‘pon my word, the way women go now- 
a-days I shouldn’t be a bit surprised, 
not a bit,” and the Colonel slapped the 
office desk sharply. 

“No,” said Dorothy, “I’m with 
mother,—ostensibly. Really, mother 
and cousin Clara go gadding all over 
town by themselves, and I've been left 
to the care of anyone who happens 
along. I suppose you will have to 
look after me now. I’ve no one to dine 
with to-night.” 

The gray head inclined in a courtly 
bow. 

“Madame,” said the Colonel. 
“You’re treating the privilege as an 
obligation, enhances its value. But I’m 
surprised some young Jackanapes isn’t 
here, to dispute it with me. How’d it 
happen, hey? My boy, Jack says—” 

He turned and spoke sharply to a 
bell boy. 

“Here boy—that bag there and my 
key,” then to Dorothy: “I’ve got to go 
down town now, but I shall expect 
you to be ready to dine at 6.30 sharp. 
Remember that, young woman, and, 
mind you, no gewgaws—just a plain 
frock—white if you like. I like to see 
girls in white, always did. So does my 
boy, Jack—” he stopped short again, 
and handed her grimly into the ele- 
vator. Then lifted his hat and walked 
briskly to the door. But Dorothy knew 
he was sorely tried as she had seen 
him oftentimes before by his quarrels 
with Jack. 


Precisely at six-thirty Dorothy came 
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down stairs to meet the Colonel. Her 
gown met the requirements. It was 
white, and it was simple, with the 
studied simplicity obtained on fifth 
avenue at large prices. Cousin Clara 
called it an extravagance; Colonel 
Braydon thought it a very proper 
frock. He offered his arm with an 
emphatic nod of approval. 

Not a few found it worth while to 
look after them as the waiter bowed 
them to a table. Indeed, they make a 
pleasant picture: the tall straight- 
backed old gentleman in correct even- 
ing attire, and the self-possessed Amer. 
ican girl at his side. 

At table, Dorothy was in her gayest 
mood, engaging her vis-a-vis in the 
kind of railery in which he delighted, 
while pretending to think it the sign 
of a very forward generation. He 
fenced gallantly for a time, but Dor- 
othy knew his cheerfulness was as- 
sumed. She knew, too, with how im- 
penetrable a reserve his pride had al- 
ways shielded his feelings from alien 
eyes. She knew and waited, allow- 
ing him to lead the conversation any- 
where except to the subject nearest 
his heart, his son, Jack. 

Finally, without previous connection, 
he blurted out a gruff inquirv as to 
whether she had heard the latest fool- 
notion that boy had got into his head, 
adding that he supposed the boy was 
in New York. 

“Oh,” said Dorothy innocently, “that 
is what brings you to New York, is it 
—to see Jack?” 

The Colonel replied coldly that 
pressing business required his pres- 
ence in the city, that Jack knew where 
he, the Colonel, could always be found 
and that he presumed that when he 
felt a desire to see his parents he would 
come home. This, in a manner, indicat- 
ing that the subject was of only casua’ 
interest’ to him. Dorothy gave him 
all the rope he wanted. ‘The scene 
had features of familiarity to her. 

When the Colonel’s cigar came in 
the natural order of things she invited 
him to smoke it in the sitting-room 
upstairs. Once there, she placed him in 
a big chair before the fire-place, turned 
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out all but one electric and ensconced 
herself on the arm of the chair. His 
hand closed over hers and they sat in 
soothing quietness for a time. Gradu- 
ally the Colonel lost the half defiant 
attitude he had maintained in the din- 
ing-room. Presently he said: 

“T don’t know why it is that boy and 
I cannot get along better—I’ve never 
crossed him in my life, except for his 
own good. Take this affair now. If 
he wants to take up newspaper work. I 
don’t know that I have any serious 
objection. But what does he do? Goes 
flying off the minute I attempt to offer 
him the least advice—” 

“He told me you did the flying off,” 
ventured Dorothy. 

“What’s that, been whining to you, 
has he?” 

Dorothy stood up. 

“Jack is his father’s son,” she said 
quietly ; “he does not whine to any one. 
He faces the world with a smile, as a 
man should, if he has the courage.” 

“Come back, child,” said the Colonel. 
“T apologize—to you, and to him. I’m 
a snarling old fool. , But this thing has 
cut me up badly, quarrels with Jack 
always do, somehow. I don’t mind tell- 
ing you that I haven’t had a comfort- 
able day since Jack left home.” Dor- 
othy went back to the chair arm. Then 
she said, gently: 

“Colonel, some times I think you 
don’t realize that Jack is grown up, 
that he is a strong man, with a strong 
man’s will and mind of his own. He 
is rather a masterful man, like his 
father. Is it surprising that he some- 
times finds his father’s dominance irk- 
some?” 

“Do I dominate him?” 

“You. dominate every one with 
whom you come in contact—uncon- 
sciously, perhaps. We like it—women, 
I mean. But a man does not, if he is 
worth much. Now take this news- 
paper plan. You say yourself you had 
no serious objection to his trying it.” 

*“No.’ 


“You simply had other plans for 
him?” 


“But, don’t you see, Colonel, a man 
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must live his own life, not the one 
someone else wants him to lead, even 
if the life he chooses does not seem to 
promise so much as the other. Jack 
told me all about it and I think he 
was right, in the main.” 

“Child, you are right. I’ve known 
it all along, but it is hard for me to 
take back water, always was. Now 
tell me why you take so much trouble 
about a crusty old fool—and a head- 
strong young one—hey?”’ and he 
searched the charming face by the dim 
light Dorothy had provided. 

“Well,” said Dorothy coolly; “for 
one thing I like the young one’s 
mother.” 

“Don’t think much of his father, 
hey?” 

She ignored the interruption. 

“Now, it being settled that you are 
in the wrong, the next thing to con- 
sider is, how you are going about set- 
ting yourself right.” 

“What’s that? Let the young rascal 
come home and behave himself, and I 
will overlook his misconduct for this 
once.” 

“The young rascal won’t come home. 
He'll starve first. He’s half-starved 
now, I think.” 

“Nonsense,” said the Colonel, so em- 
phatically that she knew the shot had 
gone to a vital place. 

“He knows enough to ask for what 
he wants, I suppose. He’s been in con- 
stant communication with his mother; 
I’ve seen the letters.” He did not add 
that he had pointedly ignored their 
presence on the breakfast table twice 
a week for the past month. 

Dorothy made no comment. She was 
allowing the Colonel time to save his 
face. | Experience had shown the wis 
dom of that course. 

“Well?” 

Still no comment from Dorothy. 

“What the dickens do you want me 
to do? Hunt all over New York for 
the privilege of apologizing to my own 
boy for not agreeing with every fool- 
notion he takes into his head?” 

The Colonel, having lost the battle. 
was getting back to his customary ex- 
plosive form. 
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“Yes,” insisted Dorothy, recognizing 
the signs of the weather. “That is 
what you came here for, isn’t it?” 

“T—what—you want—well, well, as 
matter of fact”—he laughed a little— 
“you see it was this way. Richardson, 
of the Journal, has been after me for 
a long time to buy his assinine sheet. 
Not worth the ink it takes to get the 
thing out, as an investment, but I 
thought if Jack really— 

Dorothy clapped her hands. “Splen- 
did,” she cried. “Oh, I wish he’d hurry 
up. What time is it Colonel?” 

‘Wish who would hurry up, missy?” 

“Why, Jack, of course. He’s com- 
ing at 9 o’clock.” 

“Jack, here—I’ve been trapped.” 

“You have, and you don’t leave this 
room till you’ve made up with him, do 
you hear?” 

A knock sounded at the door. 
othy sprang to open it. 

“Tell him to come right up, quick.” 

The bell boy disappeared, and Dor- 
othy stood on guard until Jack ap- 
peared. Meanwhile, the Colonel shook 
himself together, threw away his cigar 
and squared his shoulders. Dorothy 
watched apprehensively; his prepara- 
tions did not look conciliatory. 

Far down the hall the elevator door 
clanged and Jack stepped out, followed 
by the bell boy. When he saw Dor- 
othy framed in the doorway, the boy 
was left behind. 

“You're just in time, Jack,” said Dor- 
othy. “Your father and I have been 
waiting for you.” 

“What, father! 
you?” 

“T’m well, thank you, sir,” said the 
Colonel, shortly. Jack flushed and 
checked a cordial movement in his 
father’s direction. Things seemed at 
a standstill, but Dorothy, after her 
labors, had no intention of permitting 
the making-up to miscarry. 

“Jack,” exclaimed she, “your father 
has bought the Journal for you to play 
with. Go over and thank him. What 
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do you mean by standing there like a 
bull-dog ?” : 

“What! father, is this true—-” 

“Well, vou see, son, Richardson is 
tired of running the thing, so I thought 
if you—” 

“Father, it’s splendid of you, after 
the way I’ve acted, too. I feel like a 
—a mucker.” They shook hands 
warmly. 

“That’s all right,” said the Colonel, 
hastily, for Jack was searching for 
words to express himself further. “I 
feel rather like a mucker myself, so 
we'll call it off.” 

“T’ll bet you had a hand in this,-Dor- 
othy. I don’t know how to thank you 
both.” 

“Did she,” the Colonel laughed, “she 
was going to keep me on bread and 
water till I apologized. I tell you, 
Jack, we ought to keep this young 
woman around all the time just to 
save us from quarrelling.” 

Jack took a big brace. Dorothy’s 
hand was near, so he took that, too; it 
seemed to help. 

“Dorothy,” he said; “that’s what I 
meant yesterday about the job [ 
wanted from your father; it’s the son- 
in-law job. Can I have it?” 

“Spoken like a man, sir,” cried the 
Colonel, slapping his son on the sheul- 
der. “Now then, mistress Dorothy, 
you’ve run this affair so far, suppose 
you finish it up. I don’t leave this room 
till I hear the answer to that question 
—our question, for I’m interested in 
this, too. We both need you, Dor- 
othy.” 

Thus assailed, Dorothy gave her an- 
swer so quietly and sweetly that the 
Colonel felt a sudden chokirg sensa- 
tion. He kissed her and escaped, slam- 
ming the door after him. 

What happened behind that door has 
not been recorded, but the Colonel al- 
ways maintains that he made the 
match. And Dorothy lets it go at 
that. 
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that a newspaper—and more espe- 

cially a recently established one— 
must roll in the mire in order to be- 
come popular; must consider crime 
the most important thing in the world 
to gain a large circulation; must dis- 
figure its pages with typographical hor- 
rors to be attractive to the great people 
of a great country, and must howl dem- 
agoguery that it may be considered a 
teacher of the masses. 

“One item of information is worth 
ten comments,” wonderful old De 
Blowitz used to say. So one vital ex- 
ample is worth a thousand theories and 
ten thousand sermons. One newspaper 
that stakes its success on the empha- 

‘sizing of the world’s good news instead 
of its evil—and wins—has carried the 
day for journalistic righteousness with- 
out quibble or fear of contradiction. 
That paper exists; it is “The Christian 
Science Monitor,” of Boston, and, in- 
cidentally, of the world. 

When about a year ago the char- 
acteristically quiet announcement was 
made that a daily newspaper was soon 
to be issued from the Christian Science 
publication headquarters, at Falmouth 
and St. Paul streets, veteran journal- 
ists wagged their heads sagely and set- 
tled the matter in short order. The 
paper would “go”—-yes, yes, there was 
no doubt about that—it would “go” 
because of the strength of the denomi- 
nation and the numbers of its adher- 
ents. But it could not be a newspaper 
from the very nature of the case; it 
must be a proselyting sheet of little 
interest except to those to whom it 
made its distinctively ethical appeal. 
Thus they said, and doubtless believed. 

But they failed to take into consid- 
eration two things: first, the uncon- 
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querable energy of the Christian 
Science folk and, second, their ineradi- 
cable habit of having the best in what- 
ever direction they undertake to go. 
At the suggestion of Mrs. Eddy the 
trustees of the publishing society en- 
tered upon the work of establishing a 
daily paper, and a genuine newspaper 
they produced in every sense of the 
word—except some of the senses that 
could well be spared from the custom- 
ary conception of the term. 

From the very beginning the story 
of “The Christian Science Monitor” is 
remarkable. Seemingly, it required but 
a hint to those in charge of the already 
elaborate publishing plant in Boston, 
and the thing was accomplished. It 
has been told many times with what 
astonishing rapidity the newspaper was 
brought into existence. And yet there 
is in the recital a deal of instruction 
and suggestion, especially to the prac- 
tical newspaper man, who knows that 
the bringing to pass of such things 
takes time, and who now can see and 
appreciate the highly creditable re- 
sults of the undertaking. 

The days of the beginning were typ- 
ical. It was in August, 1908, that the 
first practical steps were taken toward 
the establishing of the Monitor. Noth- 
ing was left to chance—nothing was 
permitted just to happen. At once, 
a thoroughly trained and able news- 
paper man was asked to come to Bos- 
ton to take the helm of this newest 
journalistic bark. On the day he ar- 
rived in town a consultation was held, 
plans were discussed and it was then 
and there decided that to furnish a 
home for the newspaper an addition to 
the existing building was necessary. It 
was determined, also, to issue the first 
number of the paper on November 24th, 
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the day before Thanksgiving. The out- 
look would not have been highly sat- 
isfactory to a less sanguine and ener- 
getic body of men. Four apartment 
houses stood on the land that was to 
furnish space for the new building. 
Very well, then, they must go, and at 
once their demolition was begun. Less 
than three months remained for the 
completion of the home for the Mon- 
itor, but by September 16th work on 
its erection was begun. Presses were 
ordered, linotype machines contracted 
for, and all the expensive paraphernalia 
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offices on Falmouth Street how the 
great engines of the disseminating of 
news and knowledge were in their 
places in the press room before the 
protecting walls of the building were 
even in existence, and how the linotype 
machines above were actually open to 
the sun and stars for-several days be- 
fore they were finally housed. 

Then came the gathering together of 
the staff, made up almost without ex- 
ception of men owing allegiance to 
the faith that had called them to the 
service. It was an exceedingly good 
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of a newspaper office was purchased 
long in advance of its actual use. 

At times the incompleteness of things 
must have appalled even the ever-con- 


fident trustees and editors. There was 
the matter of the presses, for instance; 
the company furnishing them had other 
orders far in advance of this demand 
from Boston, but by paying cash down 
the Monitor people were enabled to 
get the great advantage of prompt de- 
livery. And the delivery was prompt, 
for it is still told with pride in the 
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staff. That a man was a Christian 
Scientist primarily was not enough to 
insure him a position upon the Mon- 
itor. He must, in addition, be a news- 
paper man of proven worth and known 
ability. It was by adhering to this 
principle that no trace of amateurish- 
ness, no evidence of groping for a 
policy, has ever been discovered in 
the conduct of the Monitor. In just 
that very point the paper put to naught 
the prophecies of the onlooking wise- 
acres; it was from its birth, and is 
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to-day, a product of practical journal- 
ism and not of enthusiasts with a cult 
to exploit. 

The home of “The Christian Science 
Monitor” as it exists to-day is a highly 
entertaining study for the dyed-in-the- 
wool newspaper man whose early 
training led him to believe that one of 
the cardinal principles of successful 
journalism was the maintaining of a 
villainously untidy office; that the 
ablest newspapers had the dirtiest quar- 
ters; that hubbub and uproar and the 
wild crash of many noises were abso- 


lutely indispensable to the prodticing of 
a good daily. 

To be sure the profession as a whole 
is gradually outgrowing that view of 
the case, but it has remained for “The 
Christian Science Monitor” to show the 
world that a progressive, handsome and 
entertaining newspaper may be edited 
under surroundings as tasteful, even 
beautiful, as are those of the highest 
kind of commercial activities. 

The principle that surroundings of 
artistic refinement have their inevitable 
effect upon the mental output of men 
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and women is here insisted upon and 
illustrated to the fullest degree. It is 
safe to say that in no newspaper home 
in North America, at least, is there so 
much of actual beauty, combined with 
a long-thought-of plan of convenience. 
This devotion to sightliness is carried 
out even in the composing room, press 
room and stereotyping room, and in 
no one of them is that heat, gloom or 
squalor that so often marks the ordin- 
ary quarters for the mechanical pro- 
duction of a newspaper. 

A visitor to these model newspaper 
offices—and there are very many of 
them in the course of every working 
day—steps at once into a cool, long 
corridor, marble floored. Upon his 
left are the quarters of the advertising 
and circulation departments, resem- 
bling those of a high-grade bank. On 
the right begins that long series of 
what might well be called “linear con- 
veniences,” for here is the beautiful 
room of the Managing Editor, and from 
it in lines, now straight, now radiating 
somewhat, proceed all the other activi- 
ties of the newspaper in regular se- 
quence. It is a wonderful system that 
somebody has evolved for the most exa 
peditious and easy-running operation of 
a newspaper, and through it all there is 
no noisy confusion, no creaking of un- 
oiled wheels, no shouting, no incense of 
tobacco, no profanity—nothing but the 
orderly running of a newspaper by a 
company of men whose lives are as well 
ordered as their surroundings. 

A tour through the handsome offices 
of the editors of various grades and 
sorts is a liberal education as to the way 
in which the Christian Science folk con- 
duct any enterprise that requires en- 
ergy and ability. Spite of the beautiful 
quarters in which a large part of the 
working force of the Monitor perform 
their daily labors, there is a keen, ting- 
ling something in the air that speaks 
of unremitting diligence in the making 
of the paper. There is no lolling in 
easy chairs, no waste of time in per- 
forming long and needless journeys 
from one department to the other. 
Someone’s ingenious mind has planned 
a newspaper office where the work 
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proceeds from one portion of the staff 
to another in a wonderfully rapid and 
convenient way. Labor and time-sav- 
ing devices abound, and the investiga- 
tor who might choose to follow a piece 
of “copy” from typewriter to printed 
impression would see scarcely a break 
in the whole process, so admirably is 
each department dovetailed into the 
other. It is needless to say, of course, 
that the newest and best mechanical 
appliances obtainable in the world are 
used in the making of this newspaper. 

So much for the beautiful and com- 
modious home whence comes this daily 
visitor to so many thousand of other 
homes all over the world. Visually the 
paper itself is as attractive as the place 
where it is made. It is typographically 
artistic and striking without being in 
the least overdone in black-faced em- 
phasis. It is made up with care and 
a decent regard for proportion. Its il- 
lustrations are always well executed, 
and its body type is clear and readable. 
It seems to have struck the happy 
medium between an appearance of 
sleepy respectability and wild-eyed 
sensationalism. It stimulates curiosity 
without hitting the public in tlie eye 
with screaming atrocities of printers’ 
ink. 

Where is the field for such a paper 
as this, with its four editions each day, 
apart perhaps from that offered by the 
great denomination of which it is in a 
certain sense a representative? The 
question is natural enough, and yet no 
one who asks it could talk for ten min- 
utes with the responsible editors of the 
Monitor without being impressed with 
the thought that there is such a field 
and it is being cultivated skilfully and 
with true journalistic instinct. 

There were many papers in the world 
before the advent of this one, and they 
seemed, at least, to cover every phase 
of human activity. But the people in 
charge of “The Christian Science Mon- 
itor” believed that there were still 
highly important and highly interest- 
ing matters to be exploited, and it is 
only fair to say that they have found 
them. No newspaper man of any per- 
ception whatever can study a few is- 
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sues of the Monitor without feeling at 
once that while it contains all the news 
that is essential enough to be chron- 
icled, it also has the faculty of “dig- 
ging out,” in newspaper parlance, 
many fresh features and important 
happenings. It covers numerous inter- 
esting topics and affairs overlooked or 
neglected by other journals. 

Back of every newspaper there is 
and must be a prevailing motive. In 
the case of “The Christian Science 
Monitor” stands the intent and deter- 
mination to produce a newspaper that 
may be accepted without fear or 
apology by the most careful and refined 
home and that shall yet have some- 
thing of interest and profit for every 
member of the family and shall further 
tell it all it needs to know about the 
great affairs of the great world. It is 
as if the command had gone forth one 
year ago: “Make a good newspaper; 
make a clean newspaper; make a hand- 
some newspaper; make an instructive 
newspaper—but make a live news- 
And, lo, that thing was done. 


paper.” 

Many papers, started with the idea of 
effecting reforms, have been antagon- 
istic in their methods; they have sought 
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to tear down, instead of trying to build 
up. Here is where the Monitor is dif- 
ferent. It is not destructive, but con- 
structive; it seeks to supplant existing 
evils with vital good. It is not com- 
bative, but is energetic in advancing all 
those things which make for the better- 
ment of mankind. The following out 
of this policy has created no enemies, 
but has won thousands of friends for 
the Monitor and the principles which 
it represents. 

The Monitor has developed one or 
two rather interesting rules of conduct, 
somewhat novel in the making up of 
a newspaper. Naturally it is the in- 
tent to make a first page of pleasure to 
the eye and the artistic sense. Now 
it is well known that the great mass 
of newspapers permit their second page 
to be a general dumping ground for the 
tag ends of articles run over from the 
first. In fact, so long as the outside of 
the paper is attractive, the customary 
rule is to let the “stuffing” take care of 
itself. 

The Monitor has changed all that. 
It insists that its second page be as 
pleasing in appearance as the first, and 
it makes up its remarkably full and able 
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foreign news, for which it had at the 
beginning a highly trained and exper- 
ienced writer from England, on this 
same page. It has a page of finance and 
commerce gotten together by men of 
recognized authority, and its “Home 
Forum” page, so-called, in which every 
day the intent stands clear to print 
something of educational value is 
edited by a teacher of long experience 
and a woman formerly connected with 
one of the important publishing houses 
of the country. 

The student of journalism will note 
that in many respects the Monitor has 
no intention whatever of omitting pop- 
ular features. For instance, it has a 
complete page devoted to athletic sports 
which the students of one of the Uni- 
versities recently voted the best in New 
England. To be sure, no space is de- 
voted to the exploits of one plugugly 
who is set up to batter another into 
insensibility, but all clean athletics are 
thoroughly covered and served in well- 
written style. Illustrations, as has 
been noted, are many and excellently 
printed, and the whole tone of the 
paper is indicative of the desire to 
interest the decent average people who 
are in truth the backbone of our civili- 
zation. 

That motive appears most signifi- 
cantly in the composing of the editorial 
page. Within a unique and handsome 
border there appear daily a half dozen 
or more clear and pithy discussions of 
the salient events of the world. It is 
believed on the Monitor that the intel- 
ligent American desires at least some 
comment on the notable affairs of 
Europe, and to make this comment sat- 
isfactory a writer who for years has 
been as familiar with the streets of 
London and the by-ways of Peru and 
Chili as with the scenes of New York 
was secured and now does his share in 
making the editorial page one of the 
very best and most complete in the 
United States. 

Even the most rabid foe of Christian 
Science might read the Monitor day 
after day without the slightest vexa- 
tion of spirit, far he will find before 
him a well-appointed, well-edited, well- 
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written newspaper, and not a tract or a 
pamphlet. The way in which the Mon- 
itor advances the principles which it 
was founded to sustain is not by ser- 
monizing but by presenting the affairs 
of the world with such an optimistic 
and helpful touch that the “evil that 
men do” is minimized, and the noble 
achievements of the race stand forth in 
clear emphasis. There is but one 
article in each issue upon Christian 
Science, this being carried upon the 
“Home Forum” page. 

It used to be said that “The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor” would have no 
need for advertisements because its 
confessedly great circulation and the 
wealth of the denomination might be 
counted upon for its ample support. 
But that was not at all the plan of those 
who undertook the conduct of the 
daily. They believed that it should be 
apart from the few exceptions already 
noted, like other papers of the land, self- 
supporting. It was no part of their 
planning to make it a dependant upon 
charity. So a vigorous campaign for 
the acquiring of the usual “sinews of 
war” was undertaken and has been 
going on ever since with always in- 
creasing success. 

The growth of the “business” in the 
Monitor has been steady and entirely 
satisfactory—and it must be remem- 
bered that more advertising is refused 
than is accepted and printed. It is 
a self-evident fact that requires little 
evidence on the part of solicitors that 
the circulation of the paper is of the 
very finest sort, embracing thousands 
upon thousands of homes where cul- 
ture and refinement reign and where 
the buying power is generally large. 

Once in a while, naturally, an adver- 
tising man has to be convinced. Such 
a one was the head of a big New York 
agency taking his vacation in the re- 
mote depths of the Maine woods this 
summer. He was in a camp at the 
head of a long lake past the foot of 
which ran the only railroad within a 
hundred miles. It is said that, feel- 
ing especially energetic one morning, 
he decided to canoe down the forest- 
embowered waters and see a real train 
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of cars come in from far-off civiliza- 
tion. 

He arrived at the station, which was 
a little shanty set among the trees, just 
in time for the arrival of the cars. As 
the train came to a halt the door of the 
baggage car opened and a fellow in uni- 
form threw off two little bundles. They 
were absolutely the only things, hu- 
man or inanimate, left by the train that 
day. His curiosity aroused, the ad- 
vertising magnate picked up one of the 
bundles from the platform and saw 
thereon emblazoned, “From ‘The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor,’” Two copies of 
that paper had come into this fastness 
of the forest, and it is on record that 
the advertising man was satisfactorily 
convinced of the energy and the far- 
reaching scope of the 
paper. 

It is no idle boast in 
the splendid publishing 
house on Falmouth 
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Street that “The Christian Science 
Monitor” has the largest prepaid sub- 
scription list of any daily newspaper. 
From out the marvellously ingenious 
machines that fold, wrap and address 
the papers at one operation, pour forth 
little bundles of the Monitor destined 
to visit every country upon the 
globe. 

Into every quarter of Christendom 
and heathendom goes this daily mes- 
sage of inspiration and hope. It is 
no wonder that its editors and all con- 
nected with its remarkable develop- 
ment feel that what they have accom- 
plished in less than one year is but 
an earnest of the higher success 
and greater influence that shall 
come to the paper in the future. 

It turned out to be 
true, as they believed, 
that modern civiliza- 
tion was ready for a 
new type of journalism. 
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ROMAN 


FOLKLORE 


By Dr. J. A. F. ORBAAN 


WO and a half thousand years 
of history are no burden for the 
ordinary Roman citizen. He 
takes from the amazing amount of 
dates and facts, of destinies and dynas- 
ties, from all the contrasts, which 
astonished generations, and out of the 
midst of a world of famous men, a 
few happenings and personalities, as 
his share of remembrances of the long 
past. 

We are naturally interested to know 
what and which are his thoughts as 
to the long history of his city. Who 
wanders and lives for a short time 
with all his soul in the Rome of gone- 
by ages—as we all have done, or hope 
to do—puts the question, rising from 
the very construction of ruins and his- 
tory: “What is left of former Rome to 
the living Italian?” Or, to ask more 
formally: “What is the folklore of 
Rome in our days?” 

At first here presents itself the dif- 
ficulty of getting sure information. 
School education, newspaper articles, 
the popular stage, have to be elimi- 
nated. The guide, who leads tourists 
around, is not to be considered as 
Roman citizen, but more as a mind 
shaped for the satisfaction of inter- 
national curiosity. A good deal of this 
man’s knowledge is no common good. 
He has hard work to master it him- 
self and to keep file of emperors, coun- 
sels, popes and artists in their right 
place. The guide-books tell too much 
or too little. They have no reason to 
deal regularly with the popular fancy. 
There exists many books dedicated to 
the legends of Rome and the Cam- 
pagna—but their contents surpass far 
the medium notions of the contem- 
porary Roman of the middle and lower 
classes. 

The only way—and certainly not an 
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easy one—is to make an experiment 
with a real Roman and to control our 
observations with the experience of 
some trustworthy specialist. It takes 
besides acquaintance of the Roman 
dialect and expressions, some pulling 
and dragging—a thorough use of 
what we call in chemistry reagentia— 
to get our man to tell all he knows. 

I had a real “Romano di Roma” and 
controlled myself with a handy book, 
written by a poet in Roman language 
and verses, who guarantees, as gen- 
uine, stories from one or two genera- 
tions ago, whatever he states. 

To begin with, I asked around for 
Romulus and Remus, and found them 
generally well known, even amongst 
the people of villages lost in the moun- 
tains of Latium and the confining 
Abruzzi. These are only surpassed by 
the folks around Terracina, who are 
said to keep track in their popular 
songs of the mythical visit of Odysseus 
to their present shores. The Romans 
know why the city government keeps 
the wolves at the head of the steps 
leading to the Capitol: they recog- 
nize the twins in the famous bronze of 
the museum “dei Conservatori,” as also 
on the beltbuckle of the city-policemen. 
More friendly than old time nomen- 
clature they call them even Romolo 
and Remolo. A couple of sons with 
those venerable names is a real joy 
for many a Roman laborer. 

From the origin, we have to fly 
over the growth to the decline of an- 
cient Rome to meet again our Romani 
grumbling yet over Nero. A “Nerone” 
is still a current expression to point 
out an actual character on the stamp 
of the classic type. Never the Romans 
forgive the original—his burning down 
the city—nor do they forget his ap- 
pearance in the circus. They show 
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THE MONUMENT THE ROMANS LOVE 


the tower, where he looked out, playing 
the guitar, and singing poetry com- 
posed for the event. On medieval 
maps of Rome, near _ the pres- 
ent Ponte Margherita, is shown: 
“the tower, where the ghost of Nero 
dwelt a long time.” With the tower 
vanished the legend. But another 
“umbra Neronis” speaks through the 
common Roman expression: “Non e 
piu er tempo, che Berta filava.” (The 
time is past that Bertha spun.) Not all 
who use now the expression, taken in 


its right sense of the exceptional good 
times having gone by, know the origin 


of this peculiar sentence. The old 
story may have been forgotten and 
only the end preserved, as the refrain 
of many a popular song once known in 
its full charm by our grandmothers. 
Berta, with her name as un-Roman 
as could be chosen, was a worthy an- 
cestor of a type of Trastevere. Bold, 
outspoken, fearless and proud of her 
position, this imaginary figure of 
Neronian times could now take her 








present two stories. are told. 
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place as hostess of some osteria beyond 
the Tiber. Walking with the spindle 
under her arm, poor and busy, she 
meets the imperator and coldly wishes 
him: “A thousand years of life.” Nero 
paused—and wondered at the strange 
expression. He asked the woman, why 
this compliment? She was prepared. 
Her short speech was only meant as 
to awaken his curiosity, as to place 
better her bitter criticism. “So your 
crimes can long continue!” Over- 
powered by her daring, he commands 
her to come the following day to the 
palace, bringing with her all the thread 
she had spun. Berta, considering this a 
dead verdict, goes on her errand—to 
find herself rewarded with as much 
land as her spun thread could sur- 
round. All poor women followed her 
example, going to the palace and ask- 
‘ing for a present; hoping to make 
profit of Nero’s instantaneous gener- 
osity—but they got the only answer: 
“It is no more the time, that Berta 
spins !” 

Another emperor, Marcus Aurelius, 


had, besides others, this advantage: 
that his statue has been exposed in 
public perhaps ever since the time of 
its erection in the Forum. Probably 
this favor of the middle-ages has been 
bestowed on the statue as it went 
under the erroneous name of the 


Christian emperor, Constantine. I do 
not speak here of its wanderings from 
the Forum to Saint John in Lateran 
and the legends of the middle-ages 
preserved in the marvellous little boek 
“Mirabilia urbis Romae,” and how the 
great tribune, Cola di Rienzo, made 
abuse of the bronze, just to have wine 
spouting through the nostrils of the 
powerful animal—before Michelangelo 
placed it safely on the Capitol. At 
“ The 
traces of gold on the statue will spread, 
so the Roman tells you; and when the 
rider and his horse will be completely 
covered—the golden age will return. 
The other story is more ingenuous. 
Somebody demands: “Do you know 
why that man sits on his horse without 
its bridle?” The same person will re- 
solve the solution. “That emperor had 
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a reign without limits. Therefore they 
represented him free on his Horse. 
Where. it would go, to the right or the 
left, the emperor would always remain 
on his own territory. Do you not see, 
that he indicates the same idea with 
the noble movements of his out- 
stretched arms.” In the same way the 
Romans of the middle-ages interpreted 
the gestures of the Dioscuri—the two 
young men on the Quirinal hill, Prassi- 
tele and Fibia (sic) counting on their 
fingers the years of the destiny of 
Rome. 

Their counting was as mere guess- 
work compared to the security given 
by “cose fatali,” the things of fate, like 
the gilding of the statue of Marcus 
Aurelius and the stability of the Co- 
losseum, which merits to be called a 
safe standard, from a chronological 
standpoint. 

The old Roman rhyme is still known: 


“Fino ch’er Coliseo durera” 

(As long as the Colosseum stands) 

“Puro Roma su stara” 

(Will also Rome endure) 

“Quanno er Coliseo caschera” 

(When the Colosseum will fall) 

“Puro Roma ha da casca” 

(Also Rome must fall) 

“Quanno Roma finira” 

(When Rome will be ended) 

“Tutto er mondo s’ha da scapicolla” 

(The whole world will turn upside 
down) 


Something about the Colosseum has 
puzzled the Roman—how to explain 
the numberless holes in that mass of 
stone. The memory has lost sight of 
the- times, when the ancestors were 
digging in those nitches for the bronze 
clasps, which once fastened the marble 
mantle to the stone-work. The ex- 
planation now given contains, perhaps, 
more ancient remembrances. ‘The 
incisions are explained as the start of 
a conspiracy to destroy the Colosseum. 
Every Roman is familiar with the 
mining of quarries. From excursions 
along the Via Flaminia, where hunters 
search the lonesome hare, or in the 
mountains of Tivoli, they remember ac- 
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curately the preparation of this kind 
of work. The Colosseum presents this 
same pigeon-hole surface. Musing up- 
on history in the real folkloristic way, 
they suppose that the plot was made 
by the Barbarians to blow up the Co- 
losseum. Never mind if gunpowder 
was known or not known in those days. 
The Barbarians were the only ones 
who could conceive the vandalistic 
plan to such an extent. For us it is im- 
portant to observe how tenacious the 
record of the Barbarians destroying 
Rome keeps its place in the vague his- 
torical notions of the populous. 

The older legends, which I found not 
known to the Romans of the reign of 
Victor Emanuel III., concerned in 
more precise form the invasion. At- 
tila, ready to invade Rome, was hin- 
dered at Porta San Paolo by the ap- 
pearance of the apostles, Peter and 
Paul, with the drawn sword. As this 
is not specially a matter of faith, the 
Romans are not taught about it. With 
those kinds of legends, half political 
history, half religious, and especially 


with those which are more completely 
of a religious origin, we are not sure 
whether to arrange them in the folklore 
or to exclude them. ‘The story of 
“Domine quo vadis” (whither goest 
thou?), told by ecclesiastical teachers 
to the young generation, is certainly 
more a subject of catechism than of 
folklore. It is easy to make mistakes 
in the division of what appertains to 
the popular mind and soul, and of 
what is brought by more cultured per- 
sons. I know quite an instructive ex- 
ample from my own observation. Pass- 
ing through a popular quarter of Rome, 
I remarked in the street a circle of 
young boys and girls in very expres- 
sive attitudes—all with different ges- 
tures, ecstatically looking towards 
heaven. One acted as judge, pointing 
to the onlooker the most esthetic fig- 
ure, according to his capable judg- 
ment. I saw in those youngsters the 
Raphaels, Michelangelos and Lavinia 
Fontanas of the future. I carried the 
example along with me—how ad- 
vanced the youthful play in Italy is 
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in point of esthetics, compared to our 
rough boy-plays and to our doll-house 
girl play! But I soon was disillusioned 
—for Italian educators told me that 
nuns teach the children how to repre- 
sent in tableaux vivant the celestial 
rapture of different saints of the cal- 
endar. My play of free art proved to 
be a continuation of the convent- 
school, of the Christian Doctrine. 

We have to include in the medium- 
culture of the Italians also a respect- 
able portion of fine arts, exposed to 
the public in the churches. To certain 
people the Saint Theresa of Bernini 
and the Moses of Michelangelo are, by 
reason of their being parishioners of 
the churches containing these master- 
pieces, daily or weekly acquaintances. 
Also certain iconographical and hagio- 
graphical details are known by the 
whole populous, from statues and 
paintings, as to give lessons to art- 
historians from countries where the 
atmosphere is less pervaded with re- 
ligious art. This goes much farther 
than Saint Sebastian with the arrows, 
and Saint Catherine with the wheel. 
Perhaps, we have to make a concession 
for the popular stage in the folklore. 
At least we will not be at a loss, if we 
consider the ordinary representations 
as proof in our experiments—and, by a 
peculiar conglomeration of facts, we 
will have to extend our investigations 
also to the popular image. The old, 
known, beloved, told-over story is al- 
ways in the centre. If we take for ex- 
ample the misfortunes of Beatrice 
Cenci, we will find them many times 
announced for some cheap theatre and 
presented in the oleographs at the 
walls of the homes of small citizens. 
Here the popular theatre and the popu- 
lar art prove the existence of a great 
predilection in folklore for the drastic 
and dramatic story of the beautiful 
Cenci. The effect can also go in the 
opposite direction. 

The story of Tosca, a real Roman 
happening, long forgotten by the Ro- 
mans, and taken up by Sardou, comes 
back to Rome in the form of a libretto 
of the opera by Puccini. Now the 
opera has conquered absolutely the 
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popular favor, and the same factories 
of cleographical art, which immortal- 
ized la Cenci in the prison, prepare by 
the hundreds: last acts of the opera la 
Tosca. The Romans observed, with 
pleasure, that the terrific story was ori- 
ginally played on the wide and tested 
stage of their own city. There is no 
doubt, that la Tosca belongs now to 
the folklore of Rome—but she only 
entered since Puccini began to reign 
over every Italian, who can hum and 
whistle. 

Real and genuine is Sixtus V. 

Never forgotten, he steps on the 
boards of the stage or is quoted as the 
very instant of a severe ruler in or- 
dinary conversation. A “Sisto quinto’” 
is the antithesis of a “Nerone.” 

The play with his name on the 
boards has always a crowded house 
and an insured success. From the long 
list of popes, Rome remembers before 
Pius the ninth only the sixteenth cen- 
tury: Sixtus the fifth (1585-1590). A 
Roman expression, on the style of 
“Non e piu er tempo, etc.,” holds the 
quintessence of the reign of Sisto 
Quinto. 

“Non annera sempre accusi” 

(It will not always go that way) 

This is the pope who revealed him- 
self the very day of his election a great 
reformer. The story is really worth 
telling. 

One of the chapters of the short 
pontificate of Sixtus V. shows him as 
the pope. who made for the time of 
his reign an end to the daring deeds of 
the brigands, who infested the whole 
papal territory. In the pleasant book 
of Hubner—Sixte Quint—you will find 
a full description of his dealings with 
this enemy. Now, it is very remarkable 
that our short story introduces Sixtus 
V., disguised as a monk, going to the 
Colosseum to discover a crowd of 
brigands. We know that the former 
circus of Flavius has been, in older 
times, a hiding place for highway-rob- 
bers. This tradition haunts still the 
traveller, when he comes to admire the 
immense circus on moonlight nights. 
As to sixteenth, century quaint tales 
about the place, I recommend the de- 
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scription Benvenuto Cellini gives in his 
autobiography of spiritualistic experi- 
ments in the ring. 

The pope knew how to wear the 
habit to perfection. The brigands had 
surely met often in their plundering 
life, hermits living in the caverns of 
the mountain-wall behind the Cam- 
pagna. Yet in present times they 
avoid to disturb the harmless sentries 
of solitude and devotion. No wonder 
that the disguised pope got his en- 
trance. He even was at once charged to 
turn the grill before dinnertime. Turn- 
ing it in one direction he changed it 
sometimes, with the ljaconic observa- 
tion: “Non annera sempre accusi.” 
After the meal, one by one, the rob- 
bers went to sleep. The monk then 
called the guards—the “sbirri”—and 
the next day the expression was used 
in another sense: the brigand—“life 
goes not always like this,” as it was 
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changed by a man, very busy in Six- 
tus’ days—the executioner of Rome! 

The Romans remember in a greater 
light their pope, who planned the bet- 
terment of their city. His great build- 
ing-impulse is symbolized in the erec- 
tion of the obelisk of Nero. The im- 
mense monolyth had been neglected 
ever since the fall from its pedestal. 
Sixtus risked to place it, dedicated to 
Christianity, before Saint Peter’s. The 
man for the occasion was easily found. 
An acquaintance of the days when 
Sixtus was not yet pope, and still in 
disgrace before his predecessor, a poor 
mason-boy, Domenico Fontana, had at- 
tracted his attention and favor. When 
the former monk rose to the zenith of 
his power, he appointed Fontana his 
architect. In no other architectural 
feat had the fortuned Fontana dared 
so much as when ordered by his loving 
master to fulfil this task. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


scheme, and the heart of the pa- 

triot swells as he contemplates 
it—t:.cse simple men, carrying the 
imriutable credentials of their fel- 
lows, dignified by their invested 
powers, assembling laboriously from 
every corner of the State to devise 
together, in the sight of God and under 
the power of a free electorate, what 
is best for the whole, and then, by 
a simple “aye” or “nay” making or un- 
making the laws of a sovereign people. 

It is, as we say, an edifying picture, 
and with some regret we turn from its 
contemplation to view the real as- 
sembling of one, at least, modern 
Legislature. 

Men, as of yore, are converging on 
the capital, some few with high re- 
solves and purposes single to be true 
to their trusts, free from all unholy al- 
liances. But they are not many. 

The real Legislature—and here shall 
be set down only that concerning which 
we have knowledge—arrives under a 
black slouch hat, a black cigar between 
his lips, his bulky form close attended 
by his secretary and two smirking 
lieutenants. 

Grandly, as becomes the sovereign 
power, he makes his way into the cita- 
del of law-giving, which the people, in 
the name of a free government have 
erected, the nominal legislators skurry- 
ing to make way for him, cringing at 
his approach, fawning to do his slight- 
est or weightiest bidding. 

On, down the tile-lined corridors he 
goes, corridors so lately echoing to 
vows of constancy to truth and justice, 
until he comes to a little chamber set 
aside ordinarily to the majesty of the 
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T is a grand picture, a grand 
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Law personified in the High Sheriff 
of the County. 

Therein he enters and pauses, frown- 
ing upon some, smiling a smile of sun- 
shine of patronage on others. Are 
the preliminaries ready? Have his 
orders been carried out? Have certain 
bills been prepared and are certain 
schemes incubating as has been ar- 
ranged and directed? Very well. The 
Legislator seats himself in a cush- 
ioned chair prepared for the mighty. 
Another black cigar; a light; the cus- 
pidor—the Legislature, de facto, is in 
session. 

Opposite, across the corridor, little 
men are flitting hurriedly to and fro 
in the confines of two magnificent 
chambers. Normally they are the 
Legislators. Some of them think that 
they really are; others try to think 
so; the most of them take their orders 
and think not at all. 

A man dedicated to spread God’s 
word and do His work, stands up be- 
fore them and asks divine guidance 
upon “this honorable assembly. Be 
Thou present,” he implores, “and 
directs their councils. Give them wis- 
dom for truth and justice. Before Thee 
they stand as supplicants, looking to 
Thee alone,” and every ear in the 
great chamber is strained to its utter- 
most to learn if the Great One across 
the corridor has arrived yet. 

The good man knows the part he 
plays in the great hypocrisy: he, like 
all normal men, knows that these nom- 
inal legislators look no higher for 
guidance than to the chamber across 
the way; that therefrom the laws of 
the people emanate and that no recom- 
mendation may become operative and 
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law without the sanction of the man 
who therein sits enthroned by reason 
of his great ability to minister to other 
men’s greediness. The vicious hypo- 
crisy is potent, and yet it endures. 

When Glen came to the State capital 
the morning of the day upon which the 
Legislature by law was to convene, 
he came alone, a stranger in a strange 
city. 

He went, as he had been directed, to 
the Eagle Hotel, the famous hostelry 
of the Capital city which, for two gen- 
erations had been the .headquarters 
of politicians and whose ancient walls, 
if they might speak, could tell a his- 
tory of intrigue, political scheming 
and chicanery, which would put the 
egotistical descendants of many a 
vaunted statesman to blush. He found 


the corridor filled with men, tobacco 
smoke and the sound of rife: discus- 
sion, and as he made his way to the 
office desk his tall young form was con- 
spicious in the gathering. 

He was pointed out by some who 


knew him, as one of the new members, 
a young fellow who came from the 
district where Burland lived, one who 
had made a stir in his section and who 
was an uncertain quantity in general, 
being a product of the political unrest 
which was affecting the entire State. 

He was assigned to a room and, after 
registering, he sought out Major Ter- 
rill, who had his quarters on an upper 
floor. When he entered the room he 
was at once recognized by one of the 
independent workers and introduced to 
those standing by as “that young colt 
from over Stonestead way, who had 
kicked over the traces and with whom 
the machine leaders were experiencing 
some difficulty in an attempt to hitch 
him to the administration band- 
wagon.” 

In shaking hands all round some one 
remarked to Glen: “So you are looking 
for honor, too, eh?” 

“Well, just at present I’m looking 
for his honor, Major Terrill,” replied 
Glen, and the reply evoked laughter, 
during which a bulky form stepped 
from behind a screen at the window 
and the genial old attorney and former 
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County Judge came slowly across to 
greet his young friend, a volume in 
one hand, a stub finger between the 
pages as a marker and his glasses, over, 
instead of through which his inscrut- 
ably deep eyes twinkled jovially, tilted 
on his Roman nose. 

“That reminds me of a little story,” 
said the Major, removing the glasses 
and tapping Glen’s shoulder with their 
steel rims. “A young chap up in Coos 
and his lady love were attending a 
protracted prayer meeting at the vil- 
lage church. Getting there late they 
found the edifice filled, but a gentle- 
man arose and gave the lady his seat, 
while the young man was_ ushered 
away to a seat far down forward. The 
service grew warm and impressive. 
‘Will those who want our prayers 
please stand,’ said the preacher. At 
this juncture the young man thought 
it was getting late and that he would 
get his sweetheart and go homeward, 
but not just knowing where she was 
seated he rose to his feet and looked 
over the audience. The good pastor 
smiled benignly down at him, and said: 
‘Young man, are you seeking salva- 
tion??’ To which the young man re- 
sponded: ‘No, sir, I’m seeking Sal 
Tomkins .’” 

“Well,” said the Judge, adjusting his 
glasses, and looking sternly over them 
at his laughing auditors, “this won’t 
do. We'd better get over to the State 
House and see how the fat-frying is 
going on.” 

When the little company of outlaws 
arrived at the capitol building its an- 
cient and lofty-pillared corridors were 
echoing with the tramp and Babel-like 
voices of men. Pages were skurrying 
about, clerks with officious documents 
were diving in and out of the several 
chambers and large-waisted men with 
large-waisted cigars between their 
lips were the centres of scattered 
groups of less pompous individuals, all 
discussing the pros and cons of the 
pregnant legislative session. 

A page approached Glen as he was 
removing his overshoes and asked him 
if he was “the gentleman from Stone- 
head.” Upon being informed that he 
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hailed from that town, the lad said, in 
a whisper, that “the Boss would like 
to see you in the Sheriff’s office.” 

Glen smiled. “Tell Mr. Carpenter,” 
said he to the boy, “that I am busy, 
the House being about to convene, but 
that if he desires to see me I will be 
in the committee-room at the noon re- 
cess.” 

The page looked incredulous. No 
such message of refusal had ever been 
transmitted within his knowledge to 
the State Boss upon his request, which 
was equivalent to an order, that he 
desired to see a member in his office. 
But as Glen moved off to the entrance 
into the House and gave no token that 
his answer was other than sincere and 
final, the boy sped away, filled with 
a new importance. 

When he entered the presence of 
Justin Carpenter, who sat surrounded 
by his retinue of servile lieutenants, he 
delivered his message breathlessly and 
then waited in silence, others in the 
room eyeing one another askance and 
pausing in conversation to note the ef- 
fect on their chief of the exceptional 
rejoinder. 

No shade of annoyance or other 
testament of his feelings showed upon 
the great man’s stolid features. He 
was too good a general of himself and 
of other men to permit that. He con- 
tinued uninterrupted to read the letter 
he held in his hand, chewing the end 
of an unlighted cigar between his 
massive jaws. 

Finally he said: “Tell Marston 
I want him,” and even the atmosphere 
of the chamber surcharged with the 
moment of his calmly spoken order. 

The “Marston” referred to was none 
other than the Lieutenant Governor of 
the State, President of the Senate and 
designated by law equal with the Gov- 
ernor himself, His Excellency. 

The Lieutenant Governor, also, was 
designated by statute chairman, ex- 
officio, of the Returning Board, a com- 
mission of high State officials created to 
have the final and decisive counting of 
all ballots cast in general elections for 
the State officers. The town clerks 
certify to the Secretary of State the 
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count of ballots as made on the night 
of election by the poll officials, but 
that count is not, in reality, official. 
The conclusive results are obtained 
only after the ballots have gone under 
the hands of the members of the Re- 
turning Board. 

Ordinarily the sessions of this board 
were quite perfunctory, and, in gen- 
eral, the count of the poll wardens is 
accepted as sufficiently accurate and 
final. —The members of the Board met 
regularly, after each election, as in duty 
bound, and, at the rate of compensa- 
tion of seven dollars per day, levied 
upon the State treasury for several 
weeks dilatory employment. Little 
public interest, however, was ordi- 
narily centred in the result of their 
labors. ‘This year, however, owing to 
changes in the ordinary political 
status, and the number of unusual con- 
tests and party cleavage in many of 
the electoral districts, none the less, 
it may be hazarded, as a result of the 
excuse thereby afforded for extraordi- 
nary assault upon the State treasury, 
the sitting of the Returning Board had 
been prolonged. All through the 
month it had continued in session, and 
even now, with the Legislature about 
to convene, its arduous labors had not 
been concluded. 

As the count of the towns was taken 
in alphabetical order, Stonestead, the 
third from the last on the roll, had 
not yet been reached. 

It was scarcely a minute after the 
page sent to summon Marston had 
disappeared on his errand, when the 
Lieutenant Governor made his ap- 
pearance, smirking and bowing to 
those present, and stood before The 
Boss deferentially. 

For a moment the manipulator of 
men, who happened to be writing, 
scratched on with his pen, the grating 
of its stub point over the linen paper 
the only sound in the room. Presently 
he said, without looking up: 

“A, Marston. Has the Board 
reached Stonehead yet in the count?” 

“No; not yet,” replied the Chairman 
of the Board, pulling one of his grey 
side-whiskers nervously. 
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He was president of the bank in his 
town and quite a body when at home. 
Answering calls and cooling his heels 
while waiting was not ordinary with 
him, but he knew his indebtedness to 
the man who had summoned him and 
answered his question as one knowing 
his master. 

“Tn fact,” he continued, “we’ve only 
got down to Moultonville. It’s been 
quite a complicated count this year.” 

“Yes,” remarked the Boss, and was 
silent, and none of those listening could 
say in what spirit it had been uttered. 
Presently the grating of the pen 
ceased. 

“See me after adjournment,” said the 
Boss, looking up for the first time dur- 
ing the interview, piercing the little 
man before him with the penetrating 
glance of his calm, gray eyes. “And, 
Marston,” as the Lieutenant Governor 
was turning away, “see to it that none 
of the other members go out of town, 
We may want some counting done—ex- 
peditiously.” 

Eye met eye in cautious inquiry 
amongst the several political workers 
and trusty subordinates lounging about 
the room. They were men well versed 
in party politics of the sort termed 
practical, astute men according to their 
lights, and they knew intuitively that 
this calling of Marston from his post 
as presiding officer of the senate, the 
inquiries made of him in relation to the 
count, as affecting the home town of 
the young representative who had sent 
back such an unheard-of reply to the 
Leader’s demand for an interview, and, 
the orders given for the members to 
hold themselves in readiness, meant 
something of special import, and their 
fertile brains were busy devising what 
it might be. 

The Boss had not fully believed that 
Glen would answer his summons. He 
had taken pains to observe the repre- 
sentative from Stonestead from afar 
on more than one occasion, and, being 
an exceedingly shrewd judge of men, 
as was necessary to his success, he 
had drawn his own conclusions regard- 
ing Glen’s independence of spirit. The 
Boss had simply decided that the time 
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had arrived when he should know his 
man positively, and had requested an 
interview as a tentative procedure to 
that end. 

The remainder of the day was taken 
up in organizing both branches of the 
Legislature, electing officers, announc- 
ing standing committees, and early in 
the afternoon adjournment was taken 
until the following day. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


It would have been a toss-up in 
the mind of a stranger dropped 
down suddenly in the capital city of 
the State the following morning, who 
chanced to read impartially all the sev- 
eral local papers and those others which 
came in on early trains from far places, 
whose special reporters were on the 
spot, whether the young man, Glen 
Noble, whose name was so conspicious- 
ly mentioned in story and dispatch, had 
wakened to find himself famous or in- 
famous. 

The staunch administration organs, 
subsidized by political preferment, fat 
advertising contracts, railroad passes, 
or other or all of these inducements to 
a biased statement of the situation, re- 
viled him with venom and double leads. 
They called him a “Judas,” an “Arnold 
to the party”; they said he was a vis- 
ionary young man, elected by a fluke, 
who had set himself up as better than 
his party on a pinnacle of reform and 
was posing in the limelight of publicity 
to gratify his vanity. The more ex- 
treme journals hinted strongly that he 
was insincere and was prepared to 
stand out for a bribe or promise of 
larger office. 

The independent Republican news- 
papers, and those of Democratic pro- 
clivity which alligned themselves with 
the fusion element, hailed him, on the 
contrary, as a composite hero, each 
after his own manner and degree of 
partisanship. 

Major Terrill was just coming down 
the broad main stairway of the hotel, 
on his way to breakfast, when a man 
came hurriedly in through the outer 
vestibule and accosted him. The two 
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talked in an undertone for a few mo- 
ments, and bystanders noticed that the 
usual kindly expression on the face of 
the old attorney changed to a hardened 
look, while his features flushed, as if in 
anger. “The skunks, would they dare 
try it?’ he was overheard to exclaim. 

His companion, it was apparent, was 
laboring under a stress of excitement, 
and when the Major turned to retrace 
his way to his room, forgetful of his 
breakfast, he followed him, evidently 
explaining some absorbing matter. 

Soon messengers were noticed on 
their way after other adherents of the 
.anti-machine faction and rumor flew 
that something of an untoward, if not 
highly sensational, nature was brewing, 
Well-known opponents of‘the Boss and 
administration methods came hurriedly 
into the hotel lobby and were directed 
to the room occupied by the Major, 
wherein he and Glen and several of 
their friends were already closeted. 

Thanks to the gratuitous advertis- 
ing which the political situation with 
relation to the senatorial contest had 
received in the papers, throngs of 
people began flocking into the city 
early from nearby towns and outly- 
ing districts, and soon they also were 
inbued with the prevailing sentiment 
that something portentious was about 
to happen. 

Amongst others, Constance and sev- 
eral of her school companions were 
driven over from Westborough, chap- 
eroned by one of the lady teachers of 
the seminary, the faculty availing the 
seniors of the school of the nearby 
opportunity to gain a knowledge of 
legislative methods, which, ordinarily, 
they studied only in the abstract and 
theoretically. 

In the meantime excitement in what 
was transpiring behind the scenes in- 
creased amongst the on-lookers, and 
the very air seemed electrified with 
suspense. Rumor, denial and _ re- 
assertion traversed from tongue to 
tongue. No one appeared to know any- 
thing definite, nor, indeed, what really 
had started the sudden commotion. 
Like news of war and pestilence it 
traversed space unaided. 
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When Glen entered the chamber of 
the House, he was the centre of much 
observation. As he made his way 
down the aisle to his seat he did not 
glance up to the gallery, and, there- 
fore, missed seeing two brown eyes 
bent upon him which would have been 
as a baptism of balm and courage in 
his hour of need. 

He had met Major Terrill on the 
stairway as he came in. The old law- 
yer wore a look of fury on his brow. 
“They’re going to try it, Glen,” he 
said, laying a kindly hand on the 
younger man’s broad shoulder. “The 
hounds! It’ll»mean revolution and all 
law-abiding men in arms against ‘em 
if they succeed, but they’re bent on 
putting the election through and will 
scruple at nothing. The returning 
board had just adjourned. I’ve sent 
for Judge Staples, but he’s out of 
town. If we can get to another Su- 
preme Court Judge before they break 
their damn political necks over the 
precipice, we'll get a peremptory in- 
junction and save the old State the dis- 
grace, butthetime’s mightyshort. Keep 
"em, boy, as long as you can and we'll 
do the best we’re able,” and the old ju- 
rist dove down the steps with the agil- 
ity of youth, his regard for the fortunes 
of his young friend in one balance, his 
love for the honor of his State in the 
other. 

The assembly was called to order 
with evident haste. The grey-haired 
chaplain was bundled onto the speak- 
er's platform and off with the open- 
ing and the closing words of his ben- 
ediction still on his lips. Roll was 
called and the first order of business 
was called for. 

“A report from the Committee of the 
Whole on Elections,” announced the 
chairman of that committee. . 

“A report from the Committee of the 
Whole on Elections,’ mimicked the 
Honorable Speaker. “The clerk will 

‘read the report.” 

A silence as of death was in the 
chamber. Every one within the great 
room was strained to the utmost to 
hear and see. Not a sound broke the 
hush save the crackle of paper as the 
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clerk unfolded the communication and 
prepared to read. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


As the Clerk of the House rose in his 
place and proceeded to read the re- 
port of the Returning Board, the last 
court of appeal, as it were, of the 
ballot, an audible indrawing of breaths 
sounded over the assemblage; nerves 
relaxed and people sank back in their 
seats and almost felt a sigh of relief 
from gallery to floor. Neighbor looked 
at neighbor and smiled. The fuse of 
expectancy had burned down, and 
nothing had occurred. 

Like an ingenious automaton the 
clerk mouthed the jargon of technical 
phrases of the formal report, and 
lower and lower his monotonous voice 
fell under dominion of the droning rise 
and casual converse, growing louder, 
as more on-lookers lost interest and 
settled back comfortably in their seats 
or turned to neighbors for exchange 
of sentiments. 

Of a sudden, a word, through no 
changed inflection in the reader’s 
voice, caught the plastic mind of some 
gallery on-looker and he bent quickly 
forward toward the speaker’s desk. As 
the music calms, then ceases at soft 
contact of the felted hammer on the 
vibrating strings of a pianoforte, so, 
swiftly, the silence, as though the stay- 
ing hand of a mighty player ran round 
the throng, swept over the floor and 
gallery, and again the great audience 
to the little drama drew tense, and 
silently gaped to learn what it was that 
had so mysteriously impressed them. 

“And we further find,” the clerk was 
droning, “that in the Town of Stone- 
stead one hundred and seven imper- 
fect ballots were cast, which were 
wrongfully counted by the wardens to 
the credit of one Glen Noble, Inde- 
pendent-Republican,- which, by reason 
of their imperfections should have been 
thrown out, resulting in a majority of 
three for Hollis, the regular Republi- 
can nominee. 

“And we beg leave to report”—the 
sing-song voice of the clerk was going 
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on, but like the surge of surf and sud- 
den break of storm following hard 
upon the silence that portends a sum- 
mer’s gale, pandemonium broke loose 
in the galleries and for a moment 
cries, hisses, cat-calls, stampings and 
loud exclamations of approval, triumph 
and of denunciation, filled the great 
chamber in pulsing conflict. 

The speaker hammered with his 
gavel with the vigor of a boiler riveter 
under the gaze of his section boss. 
The sergeant-at-arms strode up and 
down the aisle, red-faced and impotent, 
and members sawed the air vertically 
and criss-cross with their arms and 
bellowed for recognition. 

For a few moments it was as far 
from that “peacful conclave” to which 
the chaplain had referred during his 
meteoric passage up and down the 
steps of the speaker’s rostrum a few 
moments ago, as the Court of Love 
from Bedlam. 

It was only when the Law’s uni- 
formed officers made their appearance 
in the gallery that there was appre- 
ciable calm, and then could be heard 
the unbroken drone of the imperturb- 
able clerk, still reading: “all of which is 
respectfully submitted,” and then fol- 
lowed the names of the members, 
“members of the State Returning 
Board.” 

Instantly, upon conclusion of the 
reading of the report, a member in 
a front seat was recognized by the 
chair and with the celerity of precon- 
ceived scheming his motion to approve 
was made and adopted. 

Men on the opposition side of the 
chamber were standing like animated 
exclamation points, clamoring for re- 
cognition by the speaker, but that well- 
tutored worthy had, to all intent and 
purpose, been suddenly striken deaf 
and blind and could see no one. Again 
a babel of sound was rising in the gal- 
lery and the conflict of voices, the 
slamming of the gavel and the thud of 
hurrying feet up and down the aisles 
echoed up into the vaulted ceiling. 

The floor leader of the administra- 
tion rose in his place and for a brief 
moment the strange affliction of the 
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speaker was lifted. He saw and heard 
the representative of his political mas- 
ter. “The gentleman from Swenton!” 
he exclaimed. 

For a moment the tumult subsided. 

“T move that, in conformity with the 
report of the State Returning Board,” 
bellowed the Gentleman for Swenton, 
“that the seat of the Representative 
from the Town of Stonestead be de- 
clared vacant.” 

In vain the speaker belabored his 
inoffensive desk with his mallet, and 
the officials of peace strode stern-faced 
and warningly up and down. Mem- 
bers of the opposition grew red-faced 
and, bent in contortions, demanded to 
be heard upon the motion; the gallery 
was in an uproar, the voice of the 
seconder of the motion and the voice of 
the speaker putting the motion to vote 
was drowned completely. Cries of 
“fraud” met and blended with cries of 
“good, put him out”; demands for roll 
call mingled with loud presentments 
of substitute motions and amendments, 
and the general uproar was punctuated 
by shrill whistles, cat-calls and cries 
of mingled approval and derision. 

A messenger plowed his way through 
the central aisle to Glen’s desk, where 
“the Gentleman from Stonestead” sat, 
pale, but calm-faced, surrounded by a 
score of impassioned friends. 

“A special engine had gone to Man- 
chester to get Judge Wakefield’s sig- 
nature,” he exclaimed over Glen’s 
shoulder. “Hold ’em as long as you can 
and we may get the ruling in time. 
The Major is on the special and will 
wire you from the other end.” 

Tall, graceful, and his young form 
and stern-set features commanding, 
even in such a seething caldron of hu- 
man emotion, Glen rose from his desk 
and stood looking over the sea of up- 
turned faces. 

The commotion ceased, ebbing away 
into the furthest corners, where loud 
talking for a few moments continued. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“Mr. Speaker,” Glen was saying, in a 
strong, even voice that carried his 
words to the furthest part of the great 
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hall of legislation, “I ask for the 
privilege of the floor for a few moments 
to speak upon a matter somewhat per- 
sonal and which, therefore, none the 
less than because of the nature of the 
motion which I understand to be now 
before the house, is hardly in order, 
except through the indulgence of the 
members.” 

The Speaker, himself, had stepped 
from his place into the coat-room, at 
the call of the towering individual who 
had come from his desk in the Sheriff’s 
office to be near to the scene of con- 
flict, and an administration member 
had been called temporarily to the 
chair. Amid the bewildering confu- 
sion the new presiding officer was un- 
equal to the unexpected emergency and 
“the Gentleman from Stonestead” was 
recognized. 

A complete stillness fell upon the 
assemblage and even the Speaker, 
hurrying in with perturbed face to 
carry out his new orders and stem the 
tide of opposition, tiptoed to his place 
on the platform. 

“I recognize,” Glen continued, bow- 
ing to the Speaker in appreciation of 
his privilege and smiling faintly, “the 
right of this house to expel from his 
sitting any member and to declare 
elections void upon conclusive evi- 
dence. I do not propose to presume 
upon your accorded privilege of the 
floor to argue that phase of the situa- 
tion. I should, however, feel I had 
been sadly remiss of duty, not only to 
my townspeople but to myself, if I 
did not here and now endeavor to 
state publicly the convictions which 
animate me and to place myself square- 
ly before this chamber upon the 
matter in issue.” 

Cries of “good, go on,” sounded from 
the gallery, and the Speaker fidgeted 
in his chair. One member on the ad- 
ministration side attempted to inter- 
rupt with an objection but was silenced 
by a clamor of disapproval. 

“In all fundamental principles,” 
Glen went on, his voice strengthen- 
ing as he proceeded, “I am of the 
party of my fathers; that glo- 
rious party of Webster, Lincoln, 
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Woodbury and Adams, whose 
glorious history is the history of the 
nation in its most imperishable parts. 
But, Sir, while my allegiance to that 
party is deep-rooted, I feel we have 
a greater, a holier duty to serve—a 
duty and fealty to our State, to her 
interests and her hallowed soil in which 
is enshrined all our loftiest hopes and 
most precious memories. I deem it, 
Sir, a duty to myself to state, that 
upon this question which now agitates 
us, I believe it of transcending im- 
portance that the man who next repre- 
sents our State in the Senate of the 
United States should be chosen solely 
upon his knowledge of State needs, 
upon his ability to present them ur- 
gently, and upon his inborn loyalty to 
the grand old Commonwealth which 
shall move him, in spite of all opposi- 
tion, to vote right upon the issues now 
so vitally affecting the people of the 
country. ‘These qualities, Sir, I believe 
to be more important in our next 
Senator than that he shall be accredited 
to any party or fraction of party.” 

Deafening applause from the gallery 
and the opposition side of the chamber 
obliged the speaker to pause for a 
moment, and he could not resist a 
fleeting smile of pleasure at this token 
of approval. He had not addressed a 
formal assemblage since his school 
days, when he used to take part in 
lyceum debate. His delivery was, in 
consequence of that early training, a 
trifle too oratorical, perhaps; his 
phraseology too academic; but they 
suited very well the occasion and the 
temper of the attendant crowd. 

“T am asked,” Glen continued, taking 
a little pardonable license from the 
friendly attitude of his hearers,“to cast 
the vote with which I have been en- 
trusted for a man who, notoriously, 
has and can have no real sympathy 
with nor understanding of the prime 
needs of the State which he aspires to 
represent; a man who has constantly 
refused to answer the pertinent ques- 
tions I and my friends courteously ad- 
dressed to him during the campaign, 
which, if answered, would have placed 
him in his true light as a candidate 
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for this high office. I am asked to 
cast that vote, given to me under 
solemn pledges, for a man whom I here 
charge, as I and others have heretofore 
charged him, with being a trafficer in 
votes, a despoiler of free suffrage and 
an aider and abettor of a system of 
spoilage which has here grown up and 
which threatens the fair name of our 
State with debasement. This I am 
asked to do, and in default of comply- 
ing, I am to be punished. 

“Sir,” and Glen’s straight young 
form seemed to heighten and broaden 
and his face to take a compelling look 
of honest sincerity, “rather would I 
take that punishment an hundred fold, 
and be driven from this chamber dis- 
credited by an overwhelming boughten 
vote, than be so untrue to my better 
impulses, my State and my friends as 
for one instant to entertain the per- 
fidious thought of casting my vote for 
such a candidate.” 

The opposition members at this, to- 
gether with the large majority of the 
on-lookers in the gallery who were in 
sympathy with the young man, rose to 
their feet and brandished hats and 
papers, cheering him to the echo. The 
Speaker, in desperation, pounded his 
marred desk anew and administration 
spokesmen clamored for the original 
question. But “the Gentleman from 
Stouestead,” now aroused thoroughly, 
had the bit in his teeth, as the saying 
goes, and without heeding the call to 
order, went on. 

“Sir,” he exclaimed, and his strong 
young voice quelled the tumult of his 
admirers, “the gaze of a nation to-day 
is upon this gathering. Shall we, as 
chosen representatives of the people 
of this State, advertise to the world 
that the contumelious inuendoes which 
enemies have leveled at our fame are 
true? That men of riches may come 
here and buy political preferment? 

“Our State has suffered, grievously 
and long, at the hands of men who have 
no higher aim than personal gain and 
aggrandizement. She needs, Sir—des- 
perately needs—the good offices of 
loyal sons to represent her here and 
elsewhere, as one of the foremost, 
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noblest States of all the whole grand 
Sisterhood. She shall be no rich man’s 
plaything—this State of ours; her hal- 
-lowed soil shall not be apportioned 
out as idle playgrounds for idle people, 
and, Sir, if the American spirit of in- 
dependence stil survives, which, please 
God, it does and shall, and if love of 
home still finds a place in the hearts of 
absent sons and daughters, neither 
shall this soil, in which repose the 
forms of those who gave their all to 
its redemption, pass over into alien 
hands, to be the citadel of non-Amer- 
ican institutions.” 

The pity of it was that dear old 
Major Terrill had not been present to 
hear “his boy” lay down the principles 
he had so often tried to inculcate. Un- 


heeding all save his determination to 
set himself aright before the question 
and to carry out the injunction im- 
posed upon him to delay a vote to the 
last extremity, Glen refused to give 
way to other speakers, but continued 
forcibly to have out his say in detail: 


He told his hearers that that spirit 
of independence on which our fore- 
fathers founded this great nation was 
degenerating; that men had come to 
feel that they were not expected to 
speak out what they think; that there 
are better and higher aims than those 
of commercialism, and he urged the 
young men especially to rise and keep 
alive the flame of liberty of speech, the 
individuality and the ideas of morality 
and character of the men who made 
the nation. He said that when a 
nation stands for commercialism and 
material gain, ordinarily known as suc- 
cess, at the expense of individual in- 
dependence, then the day of decadence 
had set in. 

Reverting to State issues, he urged 
upon distant sons and daughters the 
imperative need to themselves and to 
the State for their return to the home 
of their childhood, the reclaiming of the 
soil from alien hands and the rearing 
here again of American families to 
make impossible, by their votes and 
presence, the further abuse of the State 
by unprincipled politicians. 
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As to the particular question at is- 
sue, he said that the State needed as 
her representative in the highest 
branch of national government, a man 
who intimately knew the needs of the 
plain people of the State; one who 
had the courage of his convictions and 
who would lead a crusade for restric- 
tion of that undesirable immigration 
which is: pouring into the country to 
undermine the opportunities of native 
sons, forcing them through unfair com- 
petition into menial positions and loss 
of their heritages. A large and in- 
creasing number of these immigrants, 
he urged, now bring with them from 
the scenes of political and social con- 
flict in Europe, tendencies adverse to 
the principles of American civilization. 
At more than one point, he cited, 
there have been disturbances arising 
from just this source, and he asked if 
the republic could feel secure that at 
any critical moment calling for military 
or other action in ‘defence of public 
order or national honor, these Euro- 
pean substitutes for the “embattled 
farmers” of old would respond loyally 
at every cost. With the average Amer- 
ican deteriorating physically in the 
stifling cities, and the farming 
sections, nurseries formerly of noble- 
men and heroes of conflict, turned 
over to a foreign people imbued with 
no deep or heroic sense of patriotism, 
he thought, he said, that it was time 
to call a halt and put only such men 
on guard as would strive to alter and 
better the conditions. 

The speaker referred, briefly, to the 
inpouring of Asiatic tribes to the 
Pacific coast states to the number of 
nearly a thousand every month, who 
were gradually moving eastward across 
the country. With such a stream of 
yellow hordes poured upon our western 
coast and over a million of immigrant 
aliens dumped upon our eastern sea- 
board within the year, was _ it 
not incumbent upon the native Amer- 
ican, the speaker, asked, for him to 
stop and ponder what his position 
would soon be between the upper and 
nether millstones? 


(To be continued) 





R. H. STEARNS 

The death on August 16th of Mr. 
R. H. Stearns, the Boston merchant, 
makes a wide gap in many walks of 
life. 

Mr. Stearns was born in Ashburn- 
ham, Dec. 25, 1824. He began his 
business career in Boston at the age of 
twenty-one, when he accepted employ- 
ment with R. C. Burr at a salary of 
$150 a year. After 
two years he en- 
tered into  busi- 
ness for himself, 
and his first year’s 
receipts amounted 
to only a few hun- 
dred dollars, but 
the growth into 
the present great 
establishment was 
rapid and _ con- 
tinuous. 

Mr. Stearns was 
called upon to fill 
many positions of 
trust, the most 
important, from a 
financial stand- 
point, being those 
upon the boards 
of directors of the 
National Hide and 
Leather Bank and 
the Massachusetts 
Loan and Trust Company. 

In religious affiliations Mr. Stearns 
was a Congregationalist and was prom- 
inently connected with many of the ac- 
tivities of that denomination. He was 
a member of the Old South church, 
where he served for many years as 
deacon, and was at one time superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school, a posi- 
tion afterward held by his son, Richard 
H. Stearns, Jr. He was also one of the 
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earliest presidents of the Congrega- 
tional Club of Boston and a member 
for a long time. He was also deeply 
interested in and a generous contribu- 
tor to the Boston city missionary 
society, and a liberal giver to many 
other philanthropies, although as a 
general thing his charities were of a 
quiet character and unknown to the 
public. 

DEATH OF 
GEORGE CABOT 
LODGE 
The death of 
George Cabot 
Lodge at Tucka- 
nuck Island, Au- 
gust 22nd, re- 
moves a_ widely- 
known and _ bril- 
liant writer of very 
considerable ac- 
complishment and 
greater promise. 
He was born Oct. 
10, 1873; gradu- 
ated from Mar- 
vard University, 
and continued his 
studies at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. 
He had served in 
the Spanish War 
and displayed a 
strong aptitude for public life. Some- 
thing of his style of thought and 
literary manner may be gathered from 
the following brief quotation from his 

poem, “Death” :— 
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He said: “The refuge of defeat is rest; 

“A soul’s dishonor is the price of peace! 

“From star to star the flight shall never 
cease; 
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“The Truth, perforce, is long and last 
and best; 

“Thro’ life and death, with bruised, de- 
fenceless breast, 

“We seek the sunrise of the soul’s re- 
lease !”— 

And so he lived and almost died, and 
died: 

The night, the silence and the solitude 

Left him magnificent and unsubdued— 

And we, who kept the vigil by his side, 

Saw, when at last the door was opened 
wide. 


MILITARY MANEUVRES AND GOOD 
ROADS 


Inasmuch as a military expert is fol- 
lowing the militia maneuvres about 
Boston as a special representative of 
THE NEw ENGLAND MacGazIngE, and we 
will publish a richly illustrated and 
comprehensive account of them in our 
next issue, we will refrain from other 
comment at this time than to call at- 
tention to the need that has already 
been revealed, although we are now 
writing at the close of the first day of 
active operations. In the more techni- 
cally military discussions that will oc- 
cupy the minds of experts the need of 
good roads may be overlooked. But 
it is a very obvious and pressing one. 
The heavy traffic of military supplies 
and sight-seeing automobiles literally 
tore the roads into ploughed fields. 
Without good roads the automobile as 
a military adjunct may be practically 
eliminated. Good roads are a military 
necessity of the first order, and money 
expended for them is as beneficial in 
peace as in war. 


LAWN TENNIS AGAIN POPULAR 


The 29th Annual Newport Lawn Ten- 
nis Tournament opened Tuesday, Au- 
gust 17th, with the largest number of 
entries in its history. Among the 164 
drawings are champions and ex-cham- 
pions, whose well-known names will 
do much to ensure a large attendance. 
The beautiful courts in the Casino af- 
ford an ideal opportunity for watching 
the games, and the great number of 
young and unknown players will in- 
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troduce the exciting element of un- 
certainty. But in lawn tennis the 
chances are always in favor of the 
maintenance of established leadership. 
That this is so is clear evidence that it 
is a game which upbuilds rather than 
exhausts the physique. The fact that 
its champions are able to maintain the 
highest standard of fitness year after 
year, puts the game in the not-too-large 
class of athletic recreations. which are 
tonic and helpful. No game that we 
know of possesses less of trickery and 
develops a more cordial feeling of 
friendship between opponents. In set- 
ting, in spirit, in action, it is the game 
beautiful. 


A SHARP HALT CALLED 


The Public Service Commission, of 
New York, has denied the application of 
the Central New England Railway Com- 
pany for consent to execute a mort- 
gage of twenty millions of dollars upon 
the basis of which some twelve millions 
of dollars in bonds were to have been 
issued, largely for the cancellation of 
old interest deficits. This was-a part 
of the re-organization scheme planned 
by the New Haven Railroad. Among 
other reasons for denying the applica- 
tion the decision of the Commission 
says that: “No sufficient reason is 
shown why unpaid interest should be 
made a capital obligation of the appli- 
cant.” 

Such a decision is to be hailed with 
the utmost satisfaction by the com- 
munity of small stock owners whose 
holdings are so often rendered value- 
less by the short-sighted policy that 
has so overloaded our American rail- 
roads and other “financed” enterprises 
with an artificial capital debt. 


THE GOOSE GIRL 


Another fairy tale by Grimm for 
grown-up American readers would be 
a proper subtitle for Harold Mac- 
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Grath’s new romance of the “Goose 
Girl.” Were it not for the presence 
of an American consul, the story might 
take wings and fly. As it is, the char- 
acters are all in disguise, unconscious 
or intentional. A prince in disguise 
has fallen in love with the Goose Girl; 
the American has fallen in love with 
a princess. The demands of state for- 
bid all happiness, when, hey! presto! 
three men in disguise, after a whirlpool 
of intrigue, reveal that the Goose Girl 
is the true princess, and the princess 
but a count’s daughter. And they 
married and lived happily ever after. 

To our childhood minds, Grimm’s 
fairy princess had no need of character, 
provided that she lived in a palace and 
was superlatively beautiful. The prin- 
cess Hildegarde is a stock princess 
with slight American variations. All 
the personages of the story are, in fact, 
like the pieces in a picture puzzle, con- 
ventional romatic types in themselves, 
but presenting a vital part in the 
construction of the whole. 

Perhaps it is also because of our 
childhood associations with Grimm that 
we look to Germany as fairy-godmother 
to all goose girls and queens. To Mac- 
Grath’s seething plot it gives, at least, 
an appearance of fact. One is haunted 
throughout, however, by the convic- 
tion that the characters are playing to 
the footlights of a dramatized novel, 
and that the nature descriptions are 
directions for stage scenery. 

Yet the very vagueness of scene and 
characterization make of the “Goose 
Girl” an ideal summer novel. Above 
all, it makes us children again, 
and if, some day, it follows its proto- 
type, the Prisoner of Zenda, to the 
stage, we shall all be ready to clap 
when the “Goose Girl” turns a prin- 
cess. 


INDIAN PLACE NAMES 


Under the title of a “Dictionary of 
Indian Place and Proper Names in 
New England,” Dr. R. A. Douglas- 
Lithgow has collected the most of what 
is known on this subject. ‘These 
words,” says the preface, “represent 
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almost all that remains of the ab- 
original inhabitants of this country,—a 
brave, noble and patriotic race.” 

The names are arranged first by 
states, beginning with Maine, and 
under each state a simple alphabetical 
arrangement is followed. Discussion 
and differences of opinion are omitted 
and the information given is severely 
condensed. 

To this collection of names is added 
a descriptive list of all the tribes known 
to have inhabited this district and a 
considerable glossary of Abenaki and 
Natick Indian words. 

Dr. Douglas-Lithgow deserves the 
gratitude of historical scholars for this 
painstaking and useful work. It is pub- 
lished by The Salem Press Company, 
Salem, Mass. 


It was with the deepest interest that 
we learned that the interesting articles 
on Switzerland, of which we are this 
month publishing the third and last 
instalment, were from the pen of the 
late George Presbury Rowell, founder 
of “Printer’s Ink,” Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, and up to the 
time of his death one of the foremost 
advertising men in the coutnry. 

In 1906 he published “Forty Years 
an Advertising Agent,” a book of fifty- 
two papers which made their first 
appearance in the pages of “Printer’s 
Ink,” where they were read with such 
deep interest as to create a demand 
for them in a more permanent form. 

The book is the ripe experience of 
a cultured gentleman who had become 
an expert in an important field. 

Mr. Rowell honored and dignified his 
subject because he was himself an 
honor to the work which he had 
chosen. 


The dramatic season promises to 
open with unusual brilliancy in Bos- 
ton, most of the theatres opening on 
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HEDWIG REICHER, GERMAN ACTRESS MAKING HER DEBUT AS AN 
ENGLISH SPEAKING ARTIST IN ‘‘ON THE EVE”’ 


Labor Day, September 6. The Colonial 
will run that old Boston favorite, “The 
Round Up.” At the Boston Theatre 
Henry Savage’s new musical comedy, 
“The Gay Hussars,” will hold the 
boards. At the Hollis, “The Noble 
Spaniard,” a three-act farce by W. 
Somerset Mangham, will open the sea- 
son. Of this piece the London critics 
speak in unqualified praise. Even the 
London Times finds the efforts of 
the Noble Spaniard to discover his be- 


‘“Kegan’s Pal,” 


loved’s husband “continual and uproar- 
ious fun‘” 

This will be followed by “On the 
Eve,” from the German of Leopold 
Kampf—a play of unusual strength— 
a play-lover’s play, in fact. 

At the Majestic, musical comedy will 
be the opening attraction. At the Park, 
a society play, with a 
strong record, will attract a large 
patronage. 
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The transportation. department of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
established the first of May, has, after 
only four months, begun to display re- 
markable success in obtaining results. 
The improvement of facilities into and 
out of Boston, both by rail and water, 
is already evident. 

On the 15th of August, the first trip 
of the new 20th Century Limited to 
Chicago was made over the New York 
Central. This means that Boston now 
has the service that has been enjoyed 
by New York for a number of years. 
Six hours have been clipped off the 
running time between Boston and Chi- 
cago. In a round trip, it means consid- 
erably more than a day’s worth of a 
business man’s time. A man who must 
pay a brief visit to Chicago, for in- 
tance, can do half a day’s work in Bos- 
ton and leave on the 20th Century at 
one o’clock, getting his luncheon on the 
train. He will be in Chicago the next 
morning at 8.30, time enough to go to 
his hotel and remove the dust of travel 
and still reach his objective point by 
the time business commences. He may 
devote the better part of the day to 
his errand, take luncheon, perhaps, with 
his customer, and catch the 2oth Cen- 
tury back to Boston at 2.30 in the 
afternoon, arriving here ten minutes be- 
fore,noon on the second day after he 
left his own office. 

This train was put on through the 
efforts of the transportation department 
of the Chamber of Commerce with the 
co-operation of J. H. Hustis, Manager 
of the Boston & Albany. 


Another trade asset is the establish- 
ment of a direct line to Havana, which 
will mean that Boston shippers to Cuba 
will be able to save considerable 
amount of charges. At present they 
have to ship through New York. With 
the establishment of a new line, they 
will save the cost of sending their goods 
to the metropolis, as the rate from 
Boston to Havana will, at least, be as 
low as that from New York. Another 
advantage will be the elimination of 
trans-shipment at the New York docks, 
where the goods, not under the eye of 
the Boston shipper, are not always 
handled as satisfactorily as at home. 
The first sailing will be about the mid- 
dle of September. 

When the success of the department 
under Mr. Ives is noted, it is further 
gratifying to learn that he has been 
put in charge, also, of the new depart- 
ment of manufactures and industry, 
This will include the work of the com- 
mittees on fuel supply, transportation, 
industrial development, and possibly 
maritime affairs. It ought to mean 
much for the growth of industry in 
New England. 


HARTFORD IN THE ORIENT 


The Hartford Board of Trade has ex- 
tended an invitation to the Japanese 
merchants, who are to visit this country 
in September, and whose itinerary in- 
cludes a visit to the chief manufactur- 
ing cities of New England, to come to 
Hartford. We expect them about the 
middle of October, although définite in- 
formation on the trip here has not yet 
been received. Many of the factories 
of this city have extensive Oriental 
trade relations, and the board of trade 
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believes that if the merchants from the 
other side of the world are given an 
opportunity to visit these factories the 
result will be of mutual advantage. 

It is intended to take the visitors 
through the works of the Colt Patent 
Fire Arms Company, one of the most 
wonderful plants of its kind in this 
country. The splendid plant of the Un- 
derwood Typewriter Manufacturing 
Company will also be a point of inter- 
est, while the Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany, manufacturers of machinery, to 
whom the Australian government re- 
cently awarded a big contract over 
English and other firms, will demand 
much attention from the _ visitors. 
These concerns have all resumed nor- 
mal working conditions; in fact, some 
of them are working overtime, thus in- 
dicating the return of prosperity. 

In general the industrial situation in 
Hartford is most encouraging at 
present. The Pope Manufacturing 


Company, which recently went through 
a receivership experience, is again on its 
financial feet, having paid its creditors 


in full with accrued interest. The Elec- 
tric Vehicle Company has been re- 
organized and is turning out a car that 
is in much demand. 

It is the intention of the Board of 
Trade to resume its “smoke talks” early 
in September, at which topics of vital 
interest to the community will be dis- 
cussed. ‘These gatherings are bene- 
ficial not only because of the publicity 
attending their discussions, but in that 
they keep in action the men whose 
public efforts spell public progress. 


THOMAS J. KELLEY. 


PORTLAND IN MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS 


It was only a short time ago that 
Portland Board of Trade received 
scant consideration from our City Gov- 
ernment. If, perchance, the Board had 
the audacity to make a suggestion to 
the municipal authorities, it was con- 
sidered presumptuous and_ received 
little or no attention. 

Now this feeling was all wrong. In 
municipal affairs the Board of Trade 
should lead the City Government, direct 
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its efforts and advise in all matters of 
general importance to the interests of 
the town, whether commercial or other- 
wise. 

It should always strive to keep in 
the most close and friendly relations 
with the city or town officials, and ad- 
vise with them on all matters of vital 
public interest, and being an absolutely 
non-partisan body, composed of the 
most influential citizens, financially, 
commercially and industrially, their 
counsel should be most cordially re- 
ceived at any and all times. 

Portland Board ignored these rebuffs, 
and made overtures along the lines enu- 
merated above, giving an assurance 
that it had no spirit to dictate or usurp 
the power of the government. 

What was the result? To-day the 
Board of Trade and City Government 
work together as a unit on all public 
issues. Scarcely a question of a public 
nature comes up before either body 
now but that the other is invited to 
co-operate, and the joint committees re- 
present the best material of both organ- 
izations. 

Now, when the Board believes the 
government should consider a matter 
of public weal, the suggestion is cor- 
dially received and given its most 
serious thought, while on the other 
hand, when an especially knotty prob- 
lem confronts the municipal authorities 
they do not consider it belittling to ad- 
vise with the Board of Trade. At the 
invitation of the City Government, the 
Board often holds public hearings to 
discuss live issues, and from the sen- 
timents there expressed the city of- 
ficials are in a position to act more 
intelligently, having gained a tolerably 
clear idea of what the people favor, re- 
gardless, of party lines. 

Portland is fast becoming a great 
convention city. There are many gath- 
erings that require more or less enter- 
tainment. These gatherings almost in- 
variably are btought here on the joint 
invitation of the Board of Trade and 
City Government, and the expense en- 
tailed is always shared jointly by the 
two bodies. 

The Board of Trade, for several years 
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past, has been conducting a publicity 
campaign for the benefit of Portland, 
and in this the municipal government 
was loath to participate, necessitating 
the Board, through its advertising com- 
mittee, raising all the funds by a door- 
to-door subscription. This year, how- 
ever, having been convinced of the 
splendid results attained, the govern- 
ment made a liberal appropriation, 
which means a much broader field of 
publicity than heretofore was possible. 

By these closer relations not only has 
the Board’s membership been brought 
into closer touch with municipal affairs, 
but it has also awakened in the city 
officials a deeper interest in the Board 
of Trade and its work, with the result 
of an increased membership from the 
ranks of the City Government, a class 
of public spirited men that necessarily 
enhance the working force of the Board. 

It may be that the former distant 
relations existing between the Portland 
City Government and the Board of 
Trade is an exception to the general 
rule throughout New England. We 


hope this is so, but if there are other 
communities now existing under sim- 
ilar conditions, no time should be 
wasted in correcting same. Get to- 
gether without delay, for until the two 
bodies are working hand in hand, with 
absolute faith one in the other, it is 
utterly impossible for a city or town to 
grow to its fullest power and glory. 
MAURICE C. RICH, 

Secretary. 

Portland Board of Trade. 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM 


The innovation adopted by the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, as noted 
in the August NEw EncLAND Maca- 
ZINE, ought to become the policy of all 
commercial organizations. A system 
of arbitration, properly carried out, 
ought to be of great value to all such 
bodies, not only in insuring more 
prompt adjustment of differences and 
the lessening of litigation and, conse- 
quently, greatly reduced expense, but 
in the creation of a better feeling 
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among business men as well as greatly 
reducing the pressure upon our courts, 
a very desirable thing. Every com- 
mercial organization should have a 
committee of arbitration and every ef- 
fort should be made to cultivate a 
willingness among the members to 
refer all differences among them to 
this committee. 

The settlement of the tariff ques- 
tion, for a few years, at least, and the 
bright prospects for a busy season, 
should encourage our business men to 
more united action, to the end that 
we of New England may not only re- 
tain what we have but secure as much 
more as possible of the good things 
that are in store for us. If business 
men would everywhere adopt this sys- 
tem of arbitration it would save a large 
percentage of expense. Much good can 
be done by our Boards of Trade in edu- 
cating the people to this system of 
settling disputes. 

EDGAR POTTER, 
Secretary. 
Framingham Board of Trade. 


BURLINGTON 

Editor New ENGLAND MaGaZzINE 

Dear Sir:—One of the best evidences 
of the attractiveness of the city of Bur- 
lington, Vt., as a home, is the fact that 
many who have once made it their 
residence, return to make it their per- 
manent home. 
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It was my happy lot to be Principal 
of the High School of this city for more 
than six years. I was then called to 
the principalship of the Bridgeport, Ct., 
High School. Ten happy years there 
were soon passed, and a few years later 
I was able to return to Burlington and 
build a home there, in one of the most 
beautiful parts of the charming city on 
which you have lately published a most 
attractively written and _ illustrated 
article. I want'to thank you for it, and 
in response add a few words. 

The city is worthy of notice, not only 
on account of its beauty in detail and 
setting, but because of its exceptional 
social, religious and literary features. 
It has long been famous for its Univer- 
sity, its preachers of marked ability and 
character, its libraries and the genuine- 
ness of its people. Examination of its 
streets, homes and public buildings 
would tend to show the truth of the 
last statement. It is a fine specimen 
of the best type of New England cities, 
and there are few,if any, of the smaller 
cities of our entire country that equal 
or surpass it in beauty or the other 
essentials of a choice residential city. 

Allow me to add that I am exceed- 
ingly pleased with the way you are 
now setting forth the beauties and 
other attractions of our beloved New 
England. 

Yours truly, 
JOSEPH DANA BARTLEY, M.A. 
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Photograph by J. A. Webb 
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MT. CHOCORUA FROM THE RIVER 
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Photograph by Miss Lois Howe 


CHOCORUA, SANDWICH DOME 
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OcTOBER DAYS ON THE UPPER CHARLES RIVER 











EBEN D. Jorpan, Esg., oF Boston 
From a recent photograph by Dupont, Newport 











